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ADVERTISEMENTS 


The Wheel That Squeaks 





Se 


the Loudest Gets the Grease! 


T= cross-roads philosopher who coined this old say- 

ing knew human nature. He must have watched with 
kindly amusement on many an occasion when a farmer 
climbed down from his wagon and put grease on the wheel 
that was proclaiming its need of lubrication! 

Yes, here is a truth about human nature expressed in 
refreshing fashion. It means simply that if you want people 
to act, you have to keep prompting them. And that does 
work. 

Now with this fact in mind, let’s ask two vital questions 
about the envelope sets your church relies on to bring in the 
weekly offerings needed for its budget: 

a\ Do your envelopes hold the attention and interest of your 
contributors? Do they keep prompting them, week after 
week, to be regular and generous with their offerings? 

Homilopes do—and that’s why they work better than any 
other envelopes or offering systems yet created. Homilopes 
are church offering envelopes with stimulating messages 
and colorful pictures on the backs. Week after week those 
messages encourage generous giving, faithful giving, and 
loyal performance of religious duties. Week after week they 
get results! 


The difference between Homilopes and ordinary envelopes 
in results is measured in dollars, though the difference in cost 
is a matter of pennies: It is a statistical fact that the average 
church member in America contributes to his church only 
$13.10 a year. It is also a fact that the average Homilope 
user gives $20.95 a year! 

; Your church needs that “‘difference”—and can get it. 
Churches using Homilopes for the first time are nearly 
always amazed at the quickness with which they get a big 
increase in weekly offerings. Homilopes won’t work miracles 
for you, but they will bring a wonderful response. 

Your contributors need encouragement, need prompting. 
With Homilopes you can prompt them in a tactful, friendly 
way which experience proves will make them better givers! 
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Archbishop Spellman 


As THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW is edited and 
published in the Archdiocese of New York, it is fitting that it 
should give expression to the universal gratification at the 
appointment of the successor of the late Patrick Cardinal Hayes. 
The Archdiocese has been greatly favored in the designation of 
so able a prelate as Archbishop Spellman, so well qualified by 
education and experience for the manifold duties that will be his. 

Our readers at home and abroad will doubtless be interested to 
know something of the new Archbishop’s life and background. 

The Most Rev. Francis J. Spellman, D.D., was born at Whit- 
man, Mass., on May 4, 1889. After his early education in his 
native town, he attended Fordham University, New York City, 
and the Propaganda University in Rome. Ordained in Rome on 
May 14, 1916, for nine years thereafter he was employed in the 
Archdiocese of Boston as assistant pastor, Director of Catholic 
Literature, Assistant Chancellor, and Editor of the Boston Pilot. 
From 1925 to 1932 he was again in Rome, acting as assistant in 
the Secretariate of State. Consecrated Bishop in the Holy City 
on September 8, 1932, he returned to Boston as Auxiliary to 
Cardinal O’Connell, and became pastor of the Sacred Heart 
parish, Newton Centre, Mass. During the visit of His Eminence, 
Cardinal Pacelli (now Pope Pius XII), to the United States in 
October, 1936, Bishop Spellman was his companion. The new 
Archbishop is author of ‘“The Word of God” (1920) and “In the 
Footsteps of the Master’’ (1924). 

The Editors and Publishers of THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL 
REvIEW offer their respectful greetings to Archbishop Spellman, 
and wish him every success and blessing in the exalted but onerous 
office to which Providence has called him. 
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Pius XI and Catholic Action 


By CHARLES BRUERL, D.D. 


It would be inadequate to say that in Catholic Action Pius XI 
has erected unto himself a lasting monument that will carry his 
name to future generations. That would be little, for a column 
of marble bearing an inscription in letters of gold or a towering 
pile of stones might do as much. Monuments, however splendid, 
are dead things and can only speak of the past and the dead. They 
are not a living force reaching out into the future and entering 
as a formative influence into historical development. Frequently 
they are nothing more than pathetic reminders of a glory that 
has faded and of things that have ceased to be. Catholic Action 
is not of this type. It is not a monument. It is a living force 
continuing the work which its originator has so auspiciously be- 
gun. Through it the spirit of Pius XI survives, and the impulses 
emanating from his zeal are transmitted to generations not yet 
born. 

In a superlative degree Catholic Action bears the impress of 
the personality of Pius XI. Though it harks back to primitive 
Christianity and has its direct antecedents in the work of his 
immediate predecessors, Pius XI has completely refashioned and 
readapted it to the requirements of a new situation. It will be 
forever associated with his name, for he has breathed into it a 
new spirit and given it a new structure. Quite appropriately 
Msgr. R. Fontenelle writes: “Unquestionably, Catholic Action 
is the dominant note of the Pontificate of Pius XI. One might 
say that it originated, already armed for the fight, from the En- 
cyclical program, ‘Ubi Arcano Dei.’ The majority of the suc- 
ceeding documents, and they are legion, contribute with extra- 
ordinary insistence to enlarging and enriching it and making it 
universal; so that in a certain manner it marks a new age in the 
Church, the age of Catholic Action” (‘His Holiness Pope Pius 
XI,” translated from the French by M. E. Fowler). Valuable 
as tradition is, it may turn into an impediment, and useful as 
precedents are, they may become shackles. So, Catholic Action 
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in the form which it received at the hands of the Pope, though 
true to the innermost nature of Christianity, broke away from 
hampering traditions and obstructing precedents in order to 
impart greater freedom and wider scope to Catholic activity. Its 
vast possibilities cannot yet be foreseen at this moment, and 
whatever seeming surrender it makes will be experienced as an 
emancipation enabling mightier achievements and allowing fuller 
mobility. The allusion here is to the voluntary abstention from 
political activity, an essential feature of Catholic Action, which 
at first blush might be looked upon as a retreat from the world, 
but which on maturer thought will be seen to constitute the 
spearhead by which Christianity will reenter into the world and 
recapture it. Mr. George N. Shuster manifests a deep insight into 
this powerful agency of religious renewal when he remarks: “‘It 
will take a long time to make clear all that is contained in the 
concept of Catholic Action, which runs so clean a knife through 
so many Gordian knots of custom’’ (‘“‘The Pope of the People,”’ 
in The Commonweal, February 24, 1939). 


The Instrument of Religious Renewal 


The realistic and practical outlook of Pius XI on life made him 
see very clearly that any improvement in human affairs is con- 
tingent on an internal and spiritual regeneration of men. The 
quality of a society depends on the character of its constituent 
members. Man is pivotal. The springs of activity lie in the in- 
dividual, and hence the reform of conditions and institutions can 
be brought about only by a genuine reformation of man. The 
peace of Christ can be realized only within the reign of Christ, 
that is, among men who accept the ideals of Christ as their own 
and make His law the guiding rule of their entire life. Ambitious 
programs are of no avail unless they become vital and dynamic 
in the hearts and minds of men and through them are given con- 
crete embodiment. Well says Pestalozzi: ‘‘All social ties are 
based on virtue.’”’ To the extent that we practise the moral 
virtues in our own private lives and in our social relations, we 
contribute to the welfare of society. Personality is supreme. Not 
measures but men count. To put dynamic energy behind his 
plans for the creation of a better world, the Pope inaugurated 
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and fostered Catholic Action, which reaches out to the individual, 
re-orientates the wills of men, instills a new sense of values, quick- 
ens dormant consciences, and engenders an active desire for 
justice. It arouses the moral and spiritual energies indispensable 
for the remaking of society. Here then we have an agency by 
the instrumentality of which the beneficent influence of Christi- 
anity is to be brought back into the world and rendered fully 
operative. 

To understand Catholic Action in its fundamental meaning 
we must visualize the atmosphere in which it was born and de- 
veloped, because this general atmosphere had also unfavorably 
affected Catholic life. Thus, in a way it constitutes a reaction, 
and reactions can be appreciated only in the light of the tendencies 
against which they are directed. Our age is tainted by individual- 
ism and secularism, which unfortunately had also invaded the 
realm of religion. For many religion had become a totally private 
matter, and a fatal cleavage had entered into life splitting it into 
unrelated parts, one of which bore on eternity whilst the other 
belonged entirely to this earth and had nothing to do either with 
religion or morality. Catholic Action proposes to furnish the 
remedy for this unwholesome condition and to heal this mon- 
strous wound from which humanity suffers. To offset individual- 
ism, its emphasis must be social; to counteract secularism or the 
dualism of life, it must stress the unity of the Christian life 
and reassert the forgotten truth that no department of life, 
whether individual or social, may legitimately be withdrawn from 
the sway of religion. 

In the first place, then, Catholic Action aims at the restoration 
of a living corporate Catholicism, which sanctifies the individual 
as well as the social body and—tthis is important—the one through 
the other. Such corporate Catholic life in its turn will act in the 
world as a leaven, gradually transforming society into the reign 
of Christ and bringing to mankind the blessings which result from 
the rule of the Christian law. Of course, corporate Catholic 
life is predicated on personal sanctity. Accordingly, Catholic 
Action cannot ignore personal sanctification, but it places the 
accent on what, for want of a better term, may be called the ir- 
radiation of personal sanctity resulting in the religious penetration 
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of the life of the community. Though the approach is personal, 
the end is social. Catholic Action, then, is not self-centered, but 
transcends the individual. It is expansive and diffusive Christi- 
anity. It is missionary, apostolic. 

The social character of Catholic Action is explicity stated by 
the Pope in the classical passage in which he sounds its keynote: 
“Catholic Action consists not merely of the pursuit of personal 
Christian perfection, which is, however, before all others its first 
and greatest end, but it also consists of a true apostolate in which 
Catholics of every social class participate, coming thus to be 
united in thought and action around those centers of sound doc- 
trine and multiple activity, legitimately constituted and, as a 
result, aided and sustained by the authority of the bishops.”’ 
Truly, therefore, Catholic Action brings to recognition and frui- 
tion also in the field of religion the essential social character of 
man. A striking parallelism exists between the Pope’s program 
of social reconstruction and his scheme for spiritual and religious 
renewal. Into the economic order as well as into the order of 
grace it is his intention to re-introduce the organic principle so 
thoroughly in harmony with man’s social nature and, therefore, 
applicable to all human activity. Catholic Action, as the Pope 
declares, is merely a particular instance of the universal law of 
organization and coéperation which governs all human relations: 
“All those who know and live the life of to-day will grant that 
there is no sort of initiative or activity, from the more spiritual 
and scientific bodies to the more material and mechanical ones, 
which does not find the necessity of organization and of organized 
action” (‘Non Abbiamo Bisognao,” June 29, 1931). Untoward 
circumstances had impaired the corporate expression of Christian 
life and consequently also the corporate consciousness of the 
faithful, and their full restoration appears as an imperative need 
of the hour. Pertinently the authors of a recent book observe: 
“The first element which we have lost and which must be re- 
introduced into Catholic life and living is a corporate sense. It 
has been lost in the prayer of the Church; hence the recall to 
the Liturgy; it has been lost, too, in the work of the Church”’ 
(‘Restoring All Things. A Guide to Catholic Action,” edited by 
John Fitzsimons and Paul McGuire). The Pauline concept of 
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the Church as the Mystical Body of Christ, which providentially 
has been brought to the attention of our individualistic age, sup- 
plies the doctrinal basis and the inspirational motivation for this 
restoration of a vigorous Christian corporatism which will prove 
a dynamic factor in the reconstruction of a truly solidaric social 
order. 

It might be said that the remedy suggested by the Pope lacks 
novelty and is devoid of sensational features. That is eminently 
true, for it faithfully copies the Evangelical pattern and is in ac- 
cord with the traditional practice of the Church. It is a modern 
and futile idea to try to reform men by changing external circum- 
stances and in line with economic determinism which rejects the 
freedom of the will. The procedure of Catholic Action, conse- 
quently, is the only correct one, and alone promises results, as the 
last-mentioned authors so clearly state: ‘“The immediate task of 
Catholic Action is not to transform society, but to form con- 
sciences. The transformation of society can only appear as an 
effect of transformed consciences. If consciences are rightly 
ordered, there will be right order in society. If our institutions 
are disordered and perverted, it is because our moral values are 
disordered and perverse.” 


Unity of Life 


Modern life is conducted on the principle which Christ uncom- 
promisingly repudiated—on the idea which is destructive of all 
economic, social and political morality, namely, that man can 
serve God and Mammon. This conception of life leaves to man 
a wide margin of activity in which he allows the fullest play to 
his natural impulses and unregenerate instincts, freeing them from 
all moral and religious restraint. In the second place, therefore, 
Catholic Action aims at restoring the unity and consistency of life 
and extending the Christian law to every sphere of human activity. 
It intends to make religion an affair of everyday life, to bring 
Christianity back into the workshop, into business transactions, 
into professional activity, and to make it embrace every mani- 
festation of human existence. One cannot be a devout Catholic 
on Sunday and an exploiter of one’s fellow-men on the remaining 
six days of the week. Life is of one piece. It is impossible to 
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make up for continued and deliberate injustice by charitable 
contributions. Sternly the Holy Father says: ‘Let no one at- 
tempt with trifling charitable donations to exempt himself from 
the great duties imposed by justice” (“‘Divini Redemptoris’’). 
And at another time he speaks disapprovingly of those Catholics 
‘“‘who are externally faithful to the practice of their religion, yet 
in the field of labor and industry, in the professions, trade and 
public offices they permit a deplorable cleavage in their con- 
science, and live a life too little in conformity with the clear 
principles of justice and Christian charity.’’ We can easily per- 
ceive in these words an echo of the rebuke which the Lord ad- 
ministered to the Pharisees: ‘“‘Who devour the houses of widows 
under the pretense of long prayer’’ (Mark, xii. 40). To such a 
divided life Catholic Action seeks to put an end by doing away 
with ‘‘the reprehensible, but by no means rare, practice of behav- 
ing differently in public and in private life’’ (Letter to the Patri- 
arch of Lisbon). 

This plague of secularism Catholic Action will wipe out in the 
life of the individual as well as in the corporate life of the com- 
munity, for no healing can come without the removal of this can- 
cer which acts as a focal point of infection diffusing poison in 
every direction. In strong terms the Pope refers to this malady 
of our days which saps Christian life and works untold harm: 
‘The plague of our age is this thing they call laicism (secularism), 
its erroneous ideas and its mischievous activities’’ (‘‘Pestem dici- 
mus zetatis nostre Laicismum, quem vocant, eiusdemque errores 
et nefarios conatus,’’ in ‘“‘Quas Primas’’). Being a false doctrine, 
it must be attacked by proper instruction, which again makes men 
conceive of life as an integrated whole and which applies the 
Christian law consistently to all departments of human activity. 
Accordingly, Catholic Action in the words of the Pontiff calls for 
the formation of ‘‘centers of sound teaching and social activity.’’ 


-This is the more necessary, as ignorance of the divine law, espe- 


cially of its bearings on public life, is so common in our days that 
the Pope does not hesitate to pronounce it a veritable disgrace: 
“That blot on the Catholic nations, namely, their ignornace of 
the divine religion” (‘‘Orbem Catholicum,” June 29, 1923). 
Teaching, however, must be accompanied by training that leads 
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to the practice of the Christian life, for, says the Holy Father, 
“without this formation in Christian virtue Catholic Action is 
not only fruitless but lifeless’ (Letter to the Bishops of the Argen- 
tine, February 4, 1931). 


Non-Political Character 

While at no time is the Church directly implicated in politics, the 
special emphasis on the non-political nature of Catholic Action, 
which the Holy Father time and again stresses, has its reason in 
recent political developments, namely, the growth of the Totali- 
tarian State which makes it impossible for the Church to exert 
any direct influence on social and public life. It must under no 
circumstances be construed as a tacit admission that the State 
is not bound by the moral law but rather represents under 
present conditions the only means by which public life can be re- 
christianized; for if Catholic Action scrupulously abstains from 
engaging in any form of politics, it imbues men with Christian 
principles and thus enables them to take their place in politics 
and ensure government in accord with the Christian law. In 
reality, therefore, Catholic Action proves a solvent of that secular- 
ism which is the source of our social ills. It endeavors to restore 
right order in society and to recreate society, but it does this by 
non-political means. It will be more effective than political action, 
because political measures cannot reach the root of our troubles 
which is moral perversion and lack of practical Christianity. 
Man’s apostasy from God has become general. God has been 
banished from the life of this world. His holy will is no longer a 
factor in the public life of the nations. Politics is impotent to re- 
store God to his rightful place, because politics itself has become 
paganized. It can only be accomplished by a true apostolate such 
as is examplified in Catholic Action. 


The Work of the Laity 


Whilst carried on by the mandate of the Hierarchy and in close 
coéperation with the clergy, Catholic Action is in a very particu- 
lar manner a lay apostolate. In this respect also it accommodates 
itself to the special requirements of the times. The vastness of 
the task makes the codperation of the laity indispensable. Un- 
assisted by the numerous ranks of the laity, the clergy are unable 
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to cope with the situation. The layman can no longer be satisfied 
to play a passive part in the Church and to limit his concern to 
his own personal salvation. He must in a full sense become a co- 
worker of the priest, ‘‘sharing the apostolic mission of the Hier- 
archy.’’ Happily the Holy Father has clearly outlined the course 
to be followed: “Nowadays, as more than once in the history 
of the Church, we are confronted with a world which in a large 
measure has almost fallen back into paganism. In order to bring 
back to Christ these whole classes of men who have denied Him, 
we must gather and train from amongst their very ranks auxiliary 
soldiers of the Church, men who know their mentality and their 
aspirations, and who with kindly fraternal charity will be able to 
win their hearts. Undoubtedly the first and immediate apostles 
of the workingmen must themselves be workingmen, while the 
apostles of the industrial and commercial world should them- 
selves be employers and merchants” (‘‘Quadragesimo Anno’’). 
The breadth and power of Catholic Action are due precisely to 
the utilization of the lay element, without which it would be in- 
conceivably narrowed. Hence, Msgr. Pizzardo writes: ‘Catholic 
Action is the work of the laity in conjunction with the Hierarchy, 
which inspires and directs it. But it is the work of the laity. So 
there is the complete apostolate, confided not only to the bishops 
and priests, but with and extended by them to the faithful, who 
are, so to say, their longa manus or right hand, especially in an 
epoch when so many spheres—for example, the world of the 
workers—are closed to sacerdotal action, and where, above all, 
the priests themselves are too often scarce” (“The Pope and 
Catholic Action,’’ Catholic Truth Society, London). 

Catholic Action will be differentiated or diversified as circum- 
stances require, though it will retain an essential organic unity. 
Thus, the Holy Father on the occasion of the pilgrimage of the 
Young French Catholic Action, April 6, 1934, spoke as follows: 
“Detailed activity, qualified and specialized, presents the greatest 
analogy with the method that we indicate to the missionaries: 
native priests for the natives. Each division then should have its 
corresponding apostolate: workers, apostles for the workers; 
agricultural laborers, apostles of those working on the land; 
sailors, apostles of the sailors; students, apostles of the students.” 
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Since the Holy Father has so urgently recommended Catholic 
Action, it need not be feared by the clergy as encroaching on 
their domain, nor must it be emptied of its own distinctive ac- 
tivity. It is to be welcomed in a-very cordial manner. It will 
bring clergy and laity together in a more intimate union and foster 
mutual understanding and confidence. If rightly conducted, it 
cannot but prove a powerful antidote against anti-clericalism, 
which again is rearing its ugly head in the world and seeks to ren- 
der clergy and laity distrustful of each other. Worthwhile ac- 
tivity implies a reasonable measure of initiative and responsibil- 
ity, and of these Catholic Action must not be deprived, for other- 
wise it would be reduced to a nugatory existence and become a 
hollow shell. The Holy Father is not fearsome in this regard, 
and explicitly states that the laity, properly organized in Catholic 
Action, ‘“‘should be encouraged to retain their sui juris autonomy, 
particularly in civic and social matters, and to act upon their 
own initiative in all that is approved by the Church”’ (Letter to 
the Patriarch of Lisbon). 

The power for good inherent in Catholic Action is apparent. 
It is a splendid agency for the moral and religious regeneration of 
humanity. In it Pius XI has devised an instrument that will 
give permanence and vitality to his great plans. Father Wilfrid 
Parsons, S.J., does not exaggerate its importance when he writes: 
“There is no question that under God this is, at least on paper, 
the most powerfully fructifying idea that has come from Rome 
in centuries” (‘‘Pius XI Maker of History,” in America, February 
18, 1939). Well, to ensure that it does not remain only on paper 
but that it becomes a living force to rejuvenate the Church, to 
stem the tide of recrudescent paganism and to extend the reign 
of Christ in the world, is our business and our grave duty. 




















The Great Supper 
By THE RicuT Rev. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


The Gospel selection for the Second Sunday after Pentecost 
gives us the parable of the Great Supper. The highly diversified 
interpretations of the purpose of this parable suggest the desir- 
ability of calling attention to a happy homiletic treatment of 
Gospel parables in general—a treatment given somewhat in ex- 
tenso by the anonymous author of a little book entitled ‘‘Sacred 
Rhetoric; or, The Art of Rhetoric as applied to the Preaching of 
the Word of God. By the author of ‘Programmes of Sermons and 
Instructions,’ etc. (Dublin, 1882).’”’ The author of both vol- 
umes thus mentioned was, I believe, Father Thomas MacNamara, 
C.M. His “Treatment of a Parable” comprises a series of eight 
general rules or suggestions, together with an ‘““Example of the 
Treatment of a Parable,” and occupies pages 129-134. He be- 
gins his treatment as follows: 


“Several of the Gospels, as inserted in the Liturgy, consist of 
Parables, and they require a special mode of treatment in Homily 
Style. 

“A Parable is a kind of allegory, or extended simile, in which a 
fictitious narrative is related, to convey instruction by the applica- 
tion of its details in their analogy or comparison with the matter to be 
inculcated.... Its interpretation depends upon the following points: 

(1) To see to the end or purpose in view, or, in other words, the 
special instruction intended to be conveyed.”’ 


The other seven ‘points’ can be profitably consulted by 
preachers. Just at present I stop at the first point, because the 
parable of the Great Supper has given not a little trouble to 
learned commentators in their endeavor to explain what Father 
MacNamara called ‘‘the end or purpose in view’’ of a parable. 
The “‘not a little trouble”’ experienced by the commentators and 
preachers arises from two features of our parable: (1) its super- 
ficial similarity to the parable of the Wedding Feast of the King’s 
Son (Matt., xxii. 2-14) presented to us in the Gospel selection for 
the Nineteenth Sunday after Pentecost; (2) its probable (or, at 
least, possible) ‘‘mystical’’ or ‘‘accommodated”’ interpretation. 
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Curiously, Fr. MacNamara, in his previous work mentioned 
above, gives us his own (and, so far as I know, a singular) inter- 
pretation, by “accommodation,” of the practical, present-day 
purpose of the parable of the Great Supper. The favorite ‘‘ac- 
commodated”’ sense or purpose of the parable is related, by Catho- 
lic exegetes and preachers, to the Holy Eucharist as a Sacra- 
ment. In his ‘‘Programmes of Sermons and Instructions,’’ Fr. 
MacNamara does not limit his interpretation to this Sacrament, 
but includes al] the Seven Sacraments. So far as I have read, he 
is alone in this accommodated application of the parable. 


I 


The Parable of the Great Supper presents us with a train of 
thought and purpose which is declared to be similar to what we 
find in the parable of the Nineteenth Sunday after Pentecost. 
Thus, Archbishop MacEvilly, in his Commentary on St. Luke, 
says: 


“Although the present parable is conveyed in different words and 
under different circumstances of time and place from that. . . of 
Matthew, still, the scope and application of both is substantially 
the same. ... The ‘great supper’ is variously interpreted. Some 
understand it of the Incarnation of the Son of God, when He wedded 
human nature indissolubly to Himself, and united it personally to 
the Divine Word. But, as there is question of a feast, and its ac- 
companying enjoyment, it seems more likely that the ‘great supper’— 
‘great’ because worthy of the sovereign munificence of the King of 
Heaven—refers to the mystery of man’s redemption, and to the 
manifold and superabundant graces plentifully dispensed in the New 
Law, as the result of the Incarnation or marriage-union of the Son 
of God with human nature, and also to the inconceivable glory and 
heavenly bliss, to which these graces of the New Law securely con- 
duct us.” 


While he thus prefers the Redemption wrought by Our Saviour 
as the better interpretation, he nevertheless couples with it the 
Incarnation ‘‘or marriage-union,” and thus brings to our minds 


the Gospel of the Nineteenth Sunday after Pentecost with its 
description of the Wedding Feast. What I have quoted above is 
a development of his previously made statement: ‘“Whatever 
difference of opinion may exist as to the meaning of the several 
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parts of this parable, there is none whatever as to its scope and 
object. It directly and immediately refers to the reprobation of 
the Jews and the calling of the Gentile world to the Gospel.” 

The Second Sunday after Pentecost is often styled ‘‘The Sun- 
day within the Octave of Corpus Christi.” MacEvilly accord- 
ingly appends what he considers at least a probability of inter- 
pretation: 


“This primary and literal signification contains, probably, under 
it another or mystical signification, a thing by no means uncommon 
in SS. Scripture (Gal., iv. 24; Hebrews, i. 5). The supper may, 
by accommodation, be applied to the ‘great supper’ of the adorable 
Eucharist.... This is one of the greatest sources of grace in the New 
Law, already referred to. The Church accommodates the passage 
to the adorable Eucharist, in the Gospel of Sunday within Oct. of 
Corpus Christi.” 


Father Meschler, S.J., notes (in his “The Life of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God, in Meditations,’’ Vol. II, pp. 80-81): 


“The Great Supper to which the invitation is issued is the king- 
dom of the Messiah, God’s kingdom, and here in the first instance the 
Church, which is the Messianic kingdom in its preparation on 
earth. .. . But this ‘supper’ also signifies heaven, the consumma- 
tion of the earthly Church. . . . Both these significations of the 
‘great supper’ are combined in the great Eucharistic Feast, which is 
the center and focus of the Church on earth, and at the same time 
the type, preparation and foretaste of heaven by the possession and 
enjoyment of Christ—God Himself... .” 


It will have been noticed that while MacEvilly speaks of a 
“probably” mystical interpretation applying the parable to the 
Holy Eucharist, Meschler, writing a series of ‘‘Meditations,”’ 
makes no reference to this ‘‘probably’’ permissible “‘mystical signi- 
fication’ of the parable to include the Holy Eucharist within its 
scope. Meschler adds: ‘The Church herself ratifies this inter- 
pretation of the parable by choosing this portion of Holy Scrip- 
ture as the Gospel for the Sunday within the octave of Corpus 
Christi.” 

On the other hand, the Rev. Dr. Cornelius J. Ryan published 
his two large volumes on ‘““The Gospels of the Sundays and Fes- 
tivals. .. ’’ not simply as a commentator on Holy Scripture but, 
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as his Preface declares, ‘“‘for the use of a class of students in the 
College of the Holy Cross, Clonliffe, and it was intended as a full 
exposition of the passages of Sacred Scripture which are most 
frequently explained for the people.” I have italicized the impor- 
tant outlook of this commentator. The parable is to be explained 
to the people—but neither in his formal explanation nor in the 
“Moral Reflections’ which follow, does Dr. Ryan even allude to 
the Holy Eucharist. Thus we read (Vo. II, p. 172): 


“The supper. . . is a figure neither of the Blessed Eucharist nor 
of the other blessings which are dispensed in the Church Militant, 
and which are described in a different parable recorded by St. Mat- 
thew (xxii. 1-14). The supper here spoken of represents the eternal 
joys of the Church Triumphant, which are the lot of the blessed 
when the labor of life is over.”’ 


Similarly, the Rev. Dr. Callan, O.P., records no ‘‘accommo- 
dated”’ sense in his ““The Four Gospels, With a Practical Critical 
Commentary for Priests and Students.’”’ He merely says (p. 
345): 

‘The present Parable of the Great Supper directly and immediately 
has reference to the reprobation and rejection of the Jews and the 
calling of the Gentile world to the teachings of the Gospel and the 
Church. The certain man is none other than Almighty God, and 
the great supper means the teachings of the Gospel revealed to the 
world through Christ. The many who were invited were the Jewish 
people.” 


He thus does not formally exclude—but neither does he men- 
tion—an ‘“‘accommodated’”’ sense. He gives his conception of 
the direct and immediate application of the parable. The title 
of his book indicates, as does the work of Dr. Ryan, that it was 
intended for seminarians and priests. Neither work, therefore, 
deemed it necessary or even desirable to give to readers the 
“‘accommodated”’ or ‘‘mystical’’ application of the parable. 

And similarly, too, does A. Brassac, Professor of Sacred Scrip- 
ture in the Seminary of St. Sulpice, Issy (Seine), omit all refer- 
ence to an accommodated sense in his ““Manuel Biblique. . . a 
l’usage des séminaires”’ (p. 659): 


“Jesus profita de l’occasion pour exposer la parabole des invita- 
tions refusées et apprendre a l’assemblée quels seront les membres 
du royaume messianique.... Un homme (Dieu) prépara un grand 
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souper. . . c’est a dire la félicité du royaume messianique, et y convia 
beaucoup de monde.... ” 


II 


So much must suffice with respect to the commentators on our 
parable. How do we find it treated by preachers? Here, too, a 
few illustrations must suffice because of the obvious limitations 
of a mere paper on our parable. 

Bishop Bonomelli begins his Homily on this Gospel as follows: 
“Evidently the Church directs that the parable, which you have 
just heard, shall be read on this Sunday, that within the octave of 
Corpus Christi, because she sees in it an indirect reference to the 
Eucharistic banquet.” A little later he looks at the supper as 
“a figure in anticipation of the Church Militant; it may also 
prefigure the Blessed Sacrament, since no one can share this 
banquet unless he has first entered the Church...” (‘Homilies 
for the Whole Year,’’ Vol. III, p. 76). The statement, “it may 
also,” is carefully conservative. 

Less conservative is the Homiletic Sketch in ‘The Pulpit 
Orator” (III, p. 357), giving us two interpretations: (a) The 
Church established by Christ; (b) The Holy Communion. The 
“Dogmatical Sketch” is devoted to the Real Presence of Jesus 
Christ in the Most Holy Sacrament of the Altar (6 pp.). The 
“Liturgical Sketch” is devoted to the Ceremonies of Holy Com- 
munion (4 pp.). The “Moral Sketch’ treats ‘“The Difference 
between Temporal and Spiritual Goods,’ and incidentally con- 
siders the Blessed Sacrament. The ‘‘Symbolical Sketch’ deals 
with ‘““Heaven, a Great Supper.”” An immense stress is thus laid 
upon the “probably’”’ (MacEvilly’s careful word) permissible in- 
terpretation of the Great Supper as intimating the Holy Eucharist. 

In “The Sermon Notes of J. H. Newman, 1849-1878,” we find 
notes for a sermon, ‘‘Devotion to the Holy Eucharist,’ preached 
on “‘Sunday within the Octave of Corpus Christi.” 

The two sermons for this Sunday in Father Elliott’s large 
volume of “Parish Sermons” take advantage of the fact that in 
this country the Solemnity of Corpus Christi is allotted to the 
Sunday within the octave of Corpus Christi, since the feast day 
is not a day of obligation for the faithful. The first sermon ac- 
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cordingly takes for its title, “Holy Communion,” and for its 
text: ‘As the living Father hath sent Me, and I live by the 
Father, so he that eateth Me, the same also shall live by Me.” 
And he explains that the text is “From this Day’s Gospel,” that 
is, from the Gospel of Corpus Christi. The second sermon has 
for its title, ““Confession as a Preparation for Holy Communion,” 
and uses as its text: ‘“‘And he sent his servants at the hour of 
supper,’ etc.; and he explains that this text is taken ‘From this 
Sunday's Gospel.”” I have italicized the contrasting sources. 
The introduction to the second sermon is especially interesting 
with respect to the present discussion: “Holy Church chooses 
this parable of Our Lord, my brethren, to remind us of the hea- 
venly banquet of the Eucharist, to which at this time of the year 
we are in a special manner invited.” 

In his book, “‘Pentecost Preaching,’ Father Devine takes his 
text from the parable (‘‘A certain rich man made a great sup- 
per... ’’) and explains its meaning: (1) the “celestial glory or 
beatitude which the just will enjoy in the Kingdom of God, and 
at the Resurrection’; (2) the “Eucharistic Banquet.” It is 
this second meaning which he discusses in his sermon. 

In his ‘‘Five-Minute Sermons, Fourth Series,’’ Father Ross 
begins by remarking: 


‘“‘When we read the parable of the great supper in to-day’s Gos- 
pel, our first impulse is to apply it to the commemoration of Our 
Lord’s Supper, Holy Communion. Evidently such an application 
was in the mind of the Church when she selected this passage for the 
Gospel within the octave of the feast of Corpus Christi, the Feast of 
the Holy Eucharist. But, as you have probably had this application 
presented to you dozens of times, I intend to call your attention to 
a broader interpretation. 

“Tf you look up this parable in St. Luke’s Gospel (the Evangelist 
from whom to-day’s Gospel is taken), you will find a note referring 
you to what seems to be a parallel passage in the twenty-second 
chapter of St. Matthew. There the parable is introduced by the 
phrase, ‘the kingdom of heaven is likened to,’ and the great supper 
is the marriage feast of a king’s son. Consequently, the parable 
seems to refer not only to receiving Holy Communion, but also more 
generally to entering the kingdom of heaven.” 


In his ‘“‘Third Series,” he had taken for this Sunday a text 
from the Gospel of Corpus Christi—very properly, because that 
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Gospel is the one read to the people on the Sunday within the oc- 
tave of Corpus Christi, because the Solemnities of the Feast have 
been transferred, in this country, to the said Sunday. In the 
“Second Series,”’ the Index lists the same title of ‘“Corpus Christi” 
for both the Feast itself and the following Sunday. 

For this Sunday, Father Hickey, O.S.B., in his ‘“‘Sermon Notes 
...+y takes the general subject of ‘““The Divine Presence’’ in the 
Holy Eucharist. ‘Now,’ he concludes, “every church is Bethle- 
hem, is Nazareth, is Calvary.”’ 

Badoire, in his very large volume of ‘‘Prones,”’ devotes a long 
Prone to the Holy Eucharist for our Sunday, rather curiously 
declaring, in his first paragraph, that ‘‘la solennité de cette oc- 
tave détermine le sens de la parabole. Ce grand repas, c’est le 
sacrement de la sainte eucharistie.’”’ One is simply forced to 
comment hereupon that “‘le sens de la parabole’”’ is primarily and 
directly and immediately something quite different, and that only 
by a sort of ‘‘accommodation’’ may we consider the parable as 
indicative of the Great Supper; as one of the Sacraments of the 
New Law. 

The task of homiletic illustration could of course be an endless 
one. But let me conclude it with a singularly (so far as I know) 
strange interpretation of our parable in Father MacNamara’s 
“Programmes of Sermons and Instructions’ already referred to 
in this paper: ‘“To understand the instruction contained in this 
Parable, we are to consider, in the first place, the man mentioned 
as preparing a great supper, to represent our Divine Lord. Inthe 
second place, we are to consider the supper to be the Sacraments 
He has instituted for the nourishment of our souls’’ (p. 639, 5th 
edition, enlarged). The title here is: “The Sacraments in Gen- 
eral.”” The instruction is not, therefore, devoted to the Blessed 
Sacrament exclusively. 


Ill 


Pope Urban IV, in 1264, assigned the Feast of Corpus Christi 
to its present site, and St. Thomas Aquinas composed the Office 
and Mass of the Feast. I have given a fairly long list of com- 
mentators and preachers who declare that the Church, having 
placed our parable within the octave, has given its approval to 
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the “accommodated”’ or “‘mystical” interpretation of the parable 
as foreshadowing the Holy Eucharist—an interpretation not 
mentioned by Ryan or Callan or MacNamara and considered 
by MacEvilly as “‘probably”’ permitted. 

A question accordingly occurs to my mind—a question which 
I pose but which, as I am not a liturgist, I cannot answer: Did 
the Angelic Doctor introduce our parable into the Mass of the 
Sunday within the octave, and thus ‘‘accommodate”’ it to the 
purposes of the Feast? Or did he simply allow a Gospel pericope 
which was already used on the Sunday to remain there? Some 
facts lead me to surmise that St. Thomas merely allowed—and 
did not insert—our parable into the Mass of the Sunday. 

Everything in the Mass and the Divine Office of Corpus Christi 
has obvious relation to the object and the objectives of the 
Feast. E contra, nothing in the Mass of the Second Sunday 
after Pentecost appears to have any relation to the Feast. In- 
troit, Collect, Epistle, Gradual, Offertory, Secret, Communion, 
Postcommunion—all of these fail to suggest the theme of Corpus 
Christi. Only the Gospel can, by “‘accommodation,’’ be related 
to it—and even thus, only by ignoring several features of the 
parable: for instance, not the motley crowd (gathered hastily 
and thus quite unprepared for the ‘great supper’’) could, by 
“accommodation,” represent those who are to sit down at the 
Eucharistic Supper. Quite notable requirements precede the 
Great Supper of the Holy Eucharist—confession, fasting from 
midnight onwards, removal of certain canonical impediments 
(should there be any), as decent apparel as even poverty may 
permit, devout recollectedness, and the like. 

Meanwhile, the similar parable referred to by MacEvilly 
(Matt., xxii. 2-14), which is assigned to the Nineteenth Sunday 
after Pentecost, does appear to meet the requirements of the 
Eucharistic Supper; for the guests—good and bad, as the parable 
says—that finally filled the banquet-hall, had nevertheless to put 
on a wedding-garment (7.e., to make proper preparation for the 
feast, even as Holy Communion invites the good and the bad, 
but nevertheless demands a similar moral decency through con- 
fession, if need be). And the guest who had failed to make the 
decent preparation was bound hand and foot and cast into the 
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exterior darkness, even as the soul that receives Communion in 
a state of mortal sin adds the horrid guilt of sacrilege to its pre- 
vious burden of guilt. 

Again, it would seem probable that St. Thomas simply found 
the parable already assigned to the Second Sunday after Pente- 
cost and let it remain there without changing any of the variable 
parts of the Mass—variable parts that obviously have no rela- 
tion to the Holy Eucharist. If he had inserted our parable he 
would, with a much greater feeling of liberty, have chosen other 
texts to replace those which we now find on that Sunday and 
which bear no relation whatsoever to the accommodated sense 
of our parable. 

Another argument ad rem could be found in “Divi Thome 
Aquinatis Doctoris Angelici Sermones pro dominicis diebus,”’ 
which the eminent scholar, Hugo von Hurter, S.J., edited in 
1874. Sermo LXXIX is for our Sunday, takes for its text: 
“Homo quidem fecit coenam magnam (Luc. xiv. 16),’’ and begins: 
“Per coenam istam, sicut dicunt Sancti, intelligitur beatitudo 
ceelestis,’”” and nowhere refers to the Holy Eucharist even in a 
remote way. 

It would thus appear that our parable had already occupied its 
present place before the Feast of Corpus Christi had been de- 
clared by Pope Urban IV, and that St. Thomas simply allowed it 
to remain there without any ‘‘accommodated”’ sense to be indi- 
cated by any one of the variable portions of the Mass for that 
Sunday. 

The preacher who strives to accommodate our parable of the 
Great Supper to the theme of Corpus Christi accordingly faces 
several difficulties. Here, as also in some other lands, the So- 
lemnity of Corpus Christi is transferred to the following Sunday. 
The Gospel of the Solemnity is thus to be read at one Mass on 
that Sunday, and its own Gospel is obviously appropriate for 
textual treatment, so that the Gospel of the Sunday needs no 
comment. At the other Masses of the Sunday, the Gospel is our 
parable. At these other Masses very little time is allowed, after 
the reading of this Gospel, for even a “‘three-minute”’ sermon. 
It would seem desirable not to waste even this brief time in an en- 
deavor to accommodate the parable to the theme of Corpus 
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Christi, because even the better intellects in the congregation will 
find the application difficult. 

At best, the accommodation of our parable to a wholly different 
theme must be a difficult and laborious and time-consuming busi- 
ness because of the many exegetical requirements to be fairly met. 
Even if this business should be accomplished with suave adroit- 
ness or with any air of dogmatical assuredness, there may be 
danger that the more intelligent of our hearers may be tempted 
to surmise that much of our doctrine is based on principles of 
“accommodation.” We ought not easily to forget the warning 
administered by St. Francis de Sales to his friend, the Bishop of 
Belley, concerning this matter of ‘“‘accommodation.” 

















Jesus the Worker 


By STANLEY B. JAMES 


Between the various conflicting ideologies of our time there is 
one thing in common. Whether we consult Communism or some 
one of the differing types labelled ‘‘Fascism,” we shall discover an 
emphasis, peculiar to our age, on work. Whatever be the nature 
of the dictatorships, they present a united front against the social 
and economic parasite. The day of the financier who lives on the 
profit of others’ labor is nearing its close. And, despite appear- 
ances, these States are not primarily militaristic. They associ- 
ate patriotism less with the battlefield than with industry. In- 
tent on becoming self-sufficient, they exert themselves to create 
an enthusiasm for production similar to that which was once de- 
voted to arms. We are seeing the emergence of a workers’ 
world. It is a strange phenomenon, for it is coming about not 
through those who professed to champion the claims of labor, but 
through movements often regarded with hostility by the workers. 
The fact that the revolution superseding a bourgeois civilization 
has been effected in this way must not deceive us. The new 
Nationalism as well as its communistic rival upholds an ideal of 
honest toil. The hero of the coming age will be the producer. 

The Church has not been slow to recognize this. In ‘“Divini 
Redemptoris,’’ Pius XI pleaded for an apostolate to the workers. 
The present Pontiff shares the concern of his predecessor on this 
point. ‘In the complexity of the modern world,” he wrote while 
still known as Cardinal Pacelli, ‘the working classes take on a 
growing importance, an importance which it would be stupid and 
unjust to underestimate. The extent to which representatives of 
labor are penetrated with the principles of the Gospel will decide 
in large measure the extent to which the society of to-morrow will 
be Christian.” 

The spirit of these appeals has taken numerous forms. Organi- 
zations representing Catholic Working Youth have sprung into 
existence and have been phenomenally successful. ‘“The Apos- 
tolate of Christ the Worker,” initiated by Abbé Schuh (a Genevan 
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parish priest) and blessed by Pius XI, aims at securing the insti- 
tution of a Feast of Christ the Worker. This, too, is meeting 
with favor and has enrolled many outside the proletariat who yet 
feel the need of stressing Our Lord’s identification with the work- 
ing class. Voicing the ideals and expounding the methods of 
these movements, a considerable literature including popular 
periodicals (such as the New York Catholic Worker) have come into 
existence. This literature features Jesus the Carpenter, and 
abounds in references to Him as a manual laborer. As the thir- 
teenth century was taught to revere ‘“‘the Poor Christ,’ so is the 
twentieth century being taught to follow “the Nazarene Carpen- 
ter.”’ 

The present writer would be the last to deprecate the tendency 
thus indicated; a book dealing with the subject and bearing his 
name is sufficient evidence of his sympathy. Indeed, if he has 
any criticism to offer, it is that the movement in question does 
not go far enough. A devotion to Jesus the Worker which con- 
centrates its attention on the workshop of Nazareth is apt to 
degenerate into a sentimental humanism without solid theological 
framework. To meet the religious requirements of the age that 
is upon us we must have a profounder approach to the question of 
labor, one which gives the word a deeper and wider significance 
than that indicated, and at the same time draws more liberally 
on Catholic truth. I suggest that the only adequate response to 
the needs of our age is a restatement of the Redemption effected 
by the Saviour in terms of work, thus revealing the fact that the 
subject lies at the very heart of the Gospel. To dwell on a single 
phase in Our Lord’s human career is not enough. The vision 
must be given of a working God. We must explicate the meaning 
of the words: ‘““My Father worketh till now; and I work.” 
The painful and exhausting labor of the Divine Carpenter is but 
a parable of the effort which was brought to an end with the cry: 
“It is finished.”’ 

Liberal Christians have represented Jesus as a sort of Jewish 
Socrates, a wise and kindly teacher intent on gaining acceptance 
for certain ethical principles. In Renan’s notorious caricature 
we have a sentimentalized picture of the itinerant poet and im- 
practicable idealist conversing with chosen friends concerning the 
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Kingdom of God. Denying the Fall and therefore ignoring the 
tragic situation which had to be remedied, these dilettanti re- 
fused to face the stark horror of the Cross and its implications. 
In this they were true to their age and to the character of the 
class which dominated that age. “Everything the bourgeois 
touches, the family, the state, morality, religion, science, all is 
deadened,”’ writes Nicolas Berdyaev in ‘““‘The Bourgeois Mind.” 
“Contemplation, which could set us free, is unknown to him. 
The paradox of his life consists in his repudiation of tragedy; he 
is weighed down by his non-acceptance of the internal tragedy of 
life, of Golgotha; there is a relief and freedom in the acceptance 
of the Cross and the pain and suffering this entails. Because 
the bourgeois consciousness of guilt and sin has become so weak, 
he is the slave of ‘the world,’ and his ideal is that of worldly power 
and wealth; the mystery of Golgotha is unacceptable to him. 
The bourgeois spirit is nothing but the rejection of Christ; even 
those whose lips confess Him may be the first to crucify Him 
anew.” The reign of the “‘comfortable class’ of which this is said 
ended by a just nemesis in the most terrible war in history. That 
war also ushered in a new age, realistic in temper and ready to face 
the necessity, inherent both in human nature and in the condi- 
tions of life on earth, for strenuous and even agonizing labor. 

This new age demands another Christ than He in whom the 
modern sophists have delighted. It demands a Christ who, since 
He carries the whole world with all its sin and sorrow on His 
shoulders and applied Himself to the performance of humanity’s 
ultimate task, may be regarded as the Supreme Worker. It is 
the Jesus who with travail of spirit and sweat of brow forced 
history to flow in new channels—it is He who will win the re- 
spect, if not the reverence, of the coming generation. Unless it is 
to be wholly dominated by those forceful personalities who claim 
to lead it and who, despite all that can be said against them, have 
created a tradition of government wholly different from and harder 
than that of our easy-going professional politicians, the world 
must be given the vision of a God who takes the responsibility of 
kingship with such seriousness that He deems it not too much to 
exhaust His human nature in its accomplishment. The Christ 
presented to the modern world must be able to compete on their 
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own ground with those who, careless of danger and with the 
courage of racial faith, have re-cast national life in fresh moulds. 

The presentation of such a vision necessitates a conception of 
the Church framed in terms of dynamism. Since it is the ecclesia 
which is the sacramental medium through which our God is 
made known, it is necessary that the Mystical Body be known 
as a functional society organized for the performance of super- 
human tasks. The age through which we have passed was 
legally minded. It was the static and juridic aspect of the 
Church which it stressed. As Father Gruden says in his book on 
“The Mystical Christ’’: ‘‘Catholic writers of the sixteenth and 
the following centuries adapted their treatises on the Church to 
polemical and controversial exigencies of the times. They 
aimed chiefly at refuting the Protestant errors about the divine 
institution of the hierarchy, papal primacy, the marks and proper- 
ties of the Church.... This one-sided method of treatment of 
the nature of the Church might have caused the impression which 
unfortunately persists till the present time, that in the minds of 
Catholics the external, visible, hierarchical structure constitutes 
the essence of the Church of Christ.’’ This static and legalistic 
conception is now inadequate. To accord with the requirements 
of the situation we must recover the dynamic view which repre- 
sents the Church as the Mystical Body of Christ. The apposite- 
ness of this conception is seen in the fact that the human body, 
to which the Divine Society is likened, is a busy workshop, a 
chemical laboratory, a factory which sublimates the raw material 
of the exterior world into living tissue. And this also, after its 
manner, does the Mystical Body. 

Protestant worship, bearing unmistakably the imprint of the 
bourgeois age, confines itself to speech. The pulpit has replaced 
the altar. The Book is substituted for the Tabernacle. In the 
Mass, on the contrary, something is done. Catholic worship is 
an act—spiritual and physical. But the offering of the Holy 
Sacrifice, re-presenting the work of redemption accomplished on 
Calvary, is no isolated function. It is the pulsing heart of an 
organism every part of which makes its contribution to this 
central Organ and receives for its own purposes the life-giving 
Blood issuing therefrom. It is not incorrect to speak of the sacra- 
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mental system as a biological system. It may be useful to com- 
pare the labor which transforms seed, soil, and sun into bread and 
wine with the Divine Travail whereby the priest is able to change 
this same bread and wine into the Flesh and Blood of Incarnate 
God; but just as the husbandman is a member of a coéperating 
society without which his own labor would be impossible, so the 
entire organism of the Church is focussed in the Consecration. 

The recreation of unregenerate human nature and its sanctifi- 
cation is more than a matter of ritual. The Church is a mother 
in travail to bring forth offspring. St. Paul addressed the 
Galatians as ‘‘my little children, of whom I am in labor again, 
until Christ be formed in you.’’ The maternity of the Church is 
a costly thing. She labors interiorly and exteriorly to create the 
New Race. Christ’s redemptive love reproduces itself in the 
hearts and minds of His Saints through whose spiritual activities 
the world is being constantly renewed. This renewal of human- 
ity goes on outside the boundaries of the Church. A stream of 
purifying influence emanates constantly from the well-springs of 
Catholic sanctity to irrigate our exhausted civilization and repair 
the waste effected by the forces of decay. Seen from this point of 
view, the Church is the power-house of the world, the greatest 
hive of industry under the sun. 

The very meaning of the term “‘liturgy’’ bears out what is here 
said. The Greek words from which it is derived signify, it will 
be remembered, a work of the people. ‘‘Originally,’’ says Her- 
mann Franke in ‘““The Salvation of the Nations,” “the Greek 
word ‘liturgy’ meant the service which the individual rendered 
to the State—for example, by fitting out a ship for the navy, or by 
providing a chorus for the tragedies in honor of Dionysos. Sub- 
sequently it came to mean service in general, and especially the 
service of God in public worship.”” He then goes on to say: 
“Unfortunately it has been often forgotten that the liturgy is not 
the act of the individual, but the communal act, the solemn and 
public act of the whole community, of the whole people.’”’ The 
Liturgical Movement is thus seen to extend the sphere of the 
Church’s spiritual industry. The faithful, instead of being idle 
worshippers or exercising themselves in private devotions, par- 
ticipate corporately in the redemptive process. 
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But the codperation of the laity does not stop here. The 
grace and wisdom conveyed by the Church’s ministry are intended 
to equip the laity for the performance of their daily tasks, so that 
these occupations also bear witness to the activity, in the mem- 
bers of His Body, of Jesus the Worker. Though this idea was 
somewhat obscured in later days, it was familiar to medieval 
Catholics, organized as these were in religious guilds. Thus, 
we find the fourteenth-century author of “The Vision of Piers 
Plowman’”’ speaking of Grace, whom he personifies, saying: 


To some he gave wit and power of speech 

Wherewith to win livlihood as the world demands, 

As preachers and priests and followers of the Law, 

That they might live honestly by labor of their tongues, 

Enlightening others as Grace might direct. 

And some he taught craft and how to know by sight 

In selling and buying their belief to win, 

And some he taught to labor, living honestly and truly, 

And some he taught to till, to ditch and to thresh, 

By means of his teaching their livlihood to gain, 

And some to assess, figures to understand... . 

And all he taught loyally that each craft might love others, 

And forbade altogether quarrels among them. 

“Though some have more honor,’’ quoth Grace, “‘see ye well 

That the higher kind of craftsman had I so chosen, 

I could have assigned, since grace lies in my gift, 

To the work that is lowly and poorly esteemed. 

Look that none avoid other but as brethren love all, 

And that those that most mysteries know should be milder in bear- 
ing.” 


It is the truth suggested by these lines which it is the object of 
Catholic Action to exemplify. The Sacrifice of the Mass, Canon 
Cardijn tells his Jocists, reaches out to mine, factory and work- 
shop, being translated into the pains of labor however lowly. 
This, too, is the teaching of Father Mersch’s ‘““The Whole Christ” 
and of the late Abbot Vonier’s ‘“The People of God.” 

And as the worker derives grace for the performance of his 
daily tasks from Christ’s redemptive sacrifice, so, he may offer 
as his contribution to the Sacrifice of the Mystical Body the 
pains, the weariness, experienced in the course of his professional 
life. The responses in which those attending the Mass inaugu- 
rating a Congress of the Association Catholique de la Jeunesse 
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Francaise joined at the Offertory illustrate the way in which this 
may be done. Here is a passage from the handbook used on this 
occasion : 


Chorus: Brothers, let us offer ourselves to God. 

The Assembly: Lord, we offer You our life, our labor, our apostolate. 

Chorus: Lord, vouchsafe to accept our gifts. 

The Assembly: For ourselves, our parents, our friends, for our Asso- 
ciation, for all Christians, living and dead. 

Chorus: Receive us, O Holy Father, as an offering on the Paten and 
in the Chalice. 

The Assembly: Accept us 

Chorus: All of us here, on Your altar 
All of us, the young from everywhere, 
And here, too, our labor which will continue the Redemption 


Effort more or less painful, the struggle of spirit to subdue dull 
matter, is of the essence of work. When this is consecrated to 
the service of God and Man, and is inspired by Christ’s own re- 
demptive work on the Cross, it becomes a part of the Sacrifice 
offered by the Mystical Body. A new dignity is seen to attach 
to the worker as such. He is a fellow-laborer with Christ, not 
merely because he belongs to the same class as the Nazarene 
Carpenter and suffers the same physical weariness as He did, 
but because through his incorporation with the Head of the 
Mystical Body he participates by his consecrated toil in the re- 
demptive Act. 

It is this last point which we wish specially to emphasize. 
Christ the Worker as a title for Our Lord must be held to refer 
to the Great High Priest. It was the offering of Himself on the 
Cross which was Christ’s great “‘work,” and it is through partici- 
pation in this that the miner, the factory hand, the stevedore, 
and the housewife are fellow-workers with Christ. So far from 
the Mystery of the altar being remote from the actual life of the 
worker and therefore liable to be discounted as of no relevance in 
a workers’ world, it has everything to do with such a world. 
It supplies the mainspring of a consecrated industry. That, I 
venture to think, is the aspect of the Church and her ministry 
for which our generation calls, and which the increasing impor- 
tance attached to the organization of industry demands. The 
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Church, if she is to triumph, must be able to beat the world on its 
own ground. If the society of the future is a working society, if 
citizenship in the days to come is interpreted in terms of co- 
operative labor, then it is incumbent upon us to show that the 
supreme place in the hierarchy of workers belongs to Him who by 
the travail of soul and body lifted mankind to a higher, that is, to 
a supernatural plane. 
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The Living and Effectual Word 
By JoHN M. WINDER 


One of the secret worries of the ordinary pastor of souls is the 
continual demand Sunday after Sunday, year in and year out, 
for new and inspiring sermon matter. He knows that the priest- 
hood should be, according to the promise of Christ, fons aqux 
salientis in vitam xternam (‘‘a fountain of water, springing up 
into life everlasting,’’ John, iv. 14). He feels, however, that his 
priesthood, in so far as it touches the ministry of the Word, has 
been a reservoir rather than a fountain, and that the waters of 
spiritual refreshment have been pumped almost dry by the con- 
tinual demand on his resources over a period of years. The cure 
for this despondency will be found in a better appreciation of the 
inherent power of the Word of God. If the office of the priest is 
to preach the Gospel Sunday after Sunday to the same congrega- 
tion, there is surely some special efficacy in this mode of teaching 
which is not shared by any other. The knowledge of the Gospel 
may come to men from their reading, from study, from hearing 
learned lectures; but when it comes from the pulpit, it comes in 
the power and majesty of the Word of God. In other mediums 
it comes as a natural force and impresses the mind in a natural 
way; but in the medium of the ministry of the Word of God it 
comes as a supernatural force, carrying a vital and effectual 
power to impress the soul with divine enlightenment and inspira- 
tion. If the preacher can convince himself of this inherent 
vitality and effectiveness of the Word of God which he has to im- 
part to his people by the duties of his office, he will find no cause 
for a feeling of despondency or of fatigue; rather he will realize 
the special advantage which his ever-recurrent Sunday sermons 
have over those occasional flashes of the special preacher. He 
will be convinced that the gradual unfolding of the content of 
revelation which comes week by week in cycles or courses of 
sermons has a utility far more valuable than any personal qualifi- 
cations of this or that preacher, precisely because every item of 
revealed religion is being imparted to the people with that quasi- 
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sacramental efficacy which comes only through the office of the 
preaching of the Word of God. 

Can it be established that preaching has this quasi-sacramental 
efficacy? 

The question which we wish to discuss in this article is whether 
there is a quasi-sacramental efficacy in preaching. Is the teach- 
ing office which is delegated to the preacher as part of the ordinary 
magister1um of the Church to be considered exclusively as part 
of the potestas jurisdictionis, or can it also be understood in any 
sense as part of the potestas ordinis? To narrow down the issue, 
is the grace which may be received by the hearers of a sermon 
produced ex opere operantis, because the preacher has himself 
received the gratia gratis data and it is primarily through his 
personal fervor that the hearers are moved to supernatural good, 
or because the eloquence and personal ability of the preacher have 
prepared the way for an actual grace in the soul of the hearers? 
Or is this grace in any way produced ex opere operato, through the 
inherent power of the Word of God? 

Though we are concerned to show that there is this quasi- 
sacramental character in the office of preaching, it would be well 
in the first place to acknowledge the contribution which the 
personal sanctity and ability of the preacher can make to the 
supernatural efficacy of a sermon. For, while in the exercise of 
the postestas ordinis the contribution of the minister of a Sacra- 
ment is limited to the exact placing of the matter and form, in 
many other functions of the priestly ministry by which grace 
comes to the souls of the faithful the personal gifts of the priest, 
both natural and supernatural, may play an important part. That 
altruistic form of grace which theologians call gratia gratis data, 
for instance, and which is granted to some men in order that they 
may codperate in the salvation of others by teaching and persua- 
sion, demands certain personal qualifications such as special gifts 
of faith, wisdom, and skill. Natural eloquence and natural skill 
also serve to make some preachers more efficacious than others. 
The question which we wish to answer, however, is this: is the 
personal contribution of the preacher, whether he conveys the 
Word of God with sublime eloquence or with simple directness, 
the primary cause of the supernatural efficacy of the sermon, 
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or is it principally due to the inherent power of the Word of God? 

“Verba mea quz ego loquor vobis a meipso non loquor . . . . Mea 
doctrina non est mea, sed ejus qui misit me’’ (‘“The words which 
I speak to you, I speak not of Myself... . My doctrine is not 
Mine, but His that sent Me,” John, xiv. 10, vii. 16). The office 
of the preacher is to preach not his own word but the Word of 
God: to give utterance, external form, to the supernatural mes- 
sage of God. ‘‘Therefore we also give thanks to God without 
ceasing,’’ says St. Paul to the Thessalonians, “‘because that when 
you had received of us the word of the hearing of God, you re- 
ceived it not as the word of men, but (as it is indeed) the Word 
of God.’’ There is an essential difference between the Word of 
God and the word of man, though they both perform a similar 
function. The function of a word is to be a symbol of a concept 
in the mind of an author—a concrete expression of an immaterial 
thought by means of which the author tries to reproduce a fac- 
simile of his idea in the mind of another so as to make the other 
conform to his own manner of thinking; or a word may be the 
symbol of an emotion or of a volition by which the author tries 
to impose his will on another to make him act in the desired direc- 
tion. The Word of God is the symbol by which God conforms the 
mind and will of man to His own, transforming man into His 
own image: ‘“Transformamur in eandem imaginem a claritate 
in claritatem’’ (‘“‘We are transformed into the same image from 
glory to glory,” II Cor., iii. 18). The difference between the 
Word of God and the word of man is that the latter depends on 
technical skill for its success, whereas the former is creative, re- 
producing its impression with a living and effectual power in- 
herent in itself. ‘“Vivus est sermo Dei et efficax et penetrabilior 
omni gladio ancipite; et pertingens usque ad divisionem animae 
et spiritus, compagum quoque et medullarum, et discretor cogi- 
tationum et intentionum cordis’”’ (‘“The word of God is iiving and 
effectual, and more piercing than any two-edged sword; and 
reaching to the division of the soul and the spirit, of the joints 
also and the narrow, and is a discerner of the thoughts and intents 
of the heart,’’ Heb., iv. 12). 

The Word of God that reaches the soul through the medium 
of the preacher is the same creative word that produced the uni- 
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verse: the same that through the lips of the priest effects the 
miracle of transubstantiation in the Mass: the same that in 
the sacramental form produces grace ex opere operaio. St. Am- 
brose stresses this identity to show the effectiveness of the Word 
of God in the act of Consecration: ‘‘Ergo sermo Christi hoc 
conficit Sacramentum. Quis sermo Christi? Nempe is, quo 
facta sunt omnia. Jussit Dominus et factum est ccelum: jussit 
Dominus et facta est terra: jussit Dominus et facta sunt maria: 
jussit Dominus et omnis creatura generata est. Vides, ergo, 
quam operatorius est Sermo Dei.’’! The word that God expresses 
through the preacher is the same miraculous word that Christ 
spoke in response to the petition of the centurion: ‘“‘Say but the 
word, and my servant shall be healed.”” It has the same opera- 
tive efficacy as the words that cleansed the leper: “I will, be 
thou made clean’’; the same life-giving power as the word of 
command that brought Lazarus alive from the grave. The teach- 
ing commission given to the Apostles and to their successors in 
the ministry of the Gospel was meant to carry on the mission of 
Christ, and the power of Christ’s word for the spiritual regenera- 
tion of the world was given to them in order to perpetuate the 
work of Christ for souls effectively. Christ had received all power 
in heaven and on earth from His Father, and in virtue of this 
power He sent His Apostles, as His Father had sent Him, to 
teach all nations and instruct them in all truths: He promised 
to be with them all days to the consummation of the world that 
through this union with Himself they might be able to continue 
His work effectively. Does not this union of Christ with His 
ministers imply a participation of the divine power, not only in 
the administration of the sacramental means of grace, but also 
in the ministry of the Word? If every preacher were conscious 
that his office is to utter the sermo vivus et efficax of God, he would 
be more optimistic of the efficacy of his work in the pulpit and 
be less disheartened at his own personal shortcomings. Only to 
know that the Word we preach has the same vitality and effec- 


1“Tt is, therefore, the word of Christ that consummates this Sacrament. What 
word of Christ? That word, forsooth, by which all things were made. The Lord 
commanded, and heaven was made; the Lord commanded, and the earth was made; 
the Lord commanded, and the seas were made; the Lord commanded, and every 
creature was generated. You see, therefore, how much more efficacious is the word of 
God.”’ 
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tiveness to cleanse the soul as the word of Christ had to cleanse 
the lepers, to inspire to new supernatural life those dead in sin as 
it had to summon to life the body of Lazarus, is surely an incen- 
tive to preach with absolute confidence the pure Word of God. 

The primary concern of the preacher, therefore, should be to 
convey the fullness of this Word with an awesome respect for 
its divine potency, while regarding his own words and his own 
skill in weaving them as of secondary importance. By this we 
do not wish to minimize the importance of the preacher’s tech- 
nical skill; the dignity of God’s Word deserves the best mode of 
expression that human skill can devise, and its appeal to the 
mind and will of the hearers requires an effort of oratorical ex- 
position equal at least to any profane orator’s. Its function, how- 
ever, has to be understood. The Word of God is not the human 
word of the preacher, but is the substance which the human word 
conveys. The Word of God means the whole content of God’s 
message to each individual soul, the Gospel bringing enlighten- 
ment and inspiration for each soul’s salvation, the expression of 
God’s mind and will seeking to imprint itself in the object of His 
love. Since the human soul has to have the Gospel preached to 
it by ministers who are themselves human beings, the approaches 
must be through the ordinary means of communication—the 
senses, the imagination, the emotions. The communication may 
be incomplete; the lack of skill in the preacher may render the 
reception weak and ineffective, his mode of expression may fail 
to carry the symbols of the ideas which he tries to express through 
his ignorance of the meaning of words or through his inability to 
make a psychologically successful effort. All these things are 
certainly important, just in the same way as it is important to 
supply the right matter and form of the Sacraments or to use all 
the means of human persuasion to dispose an unwilling recipient 
for the proper reception of the Sacraments. When all that has 
been done, however, it remains for the efficacy inherent in the 
Word of God to produce the grace of the sermon in the souls of 
the hearers. 

The appreciation of this truth should be a strong incentive to 
those who have to preach and those who have to hear the 
ordinary sermon, and at the same time a salutary remainder to 
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those exquisite souls who can only find satisfaction by running 
around after special preachers. The grace that falls into the 
soul from hearing the Word of God demands dispositions, and 
the flair for seeking satisfaction of one’s esthetic aspirations or 
for basking in the reflected glory of the famous is very definitely 
not the right disposition. Grace is more likely to come through 
the lips of the simplest and humblest preacher than from the 
most sublime eloquence of the popular orator, since the latter is 
tempted to rely on the efficacy of his own words, while the former 
puts his trust in the Word of God. 























God and Happiness 
By Joun A. O’BRIEN, PH.D., LL.D. 


The worship of God is a requisite for human happiness. Man 
is more than a physiological carrot, more than a mere animal. 
He is an amphibian—an inhabitant of two worlds. One is the 
material; the other, the spiritual. While man must eat bread to 
live, he does not live by bread alone. He has a spiritual nature 
which must be nourished and exercised not less than his body. 
It is in this spiritual element of his nature that man’s true dignity 
lies. It is this which makes him the crowning glory of God’s 
creation, a child of God, and an heir of heaven. 

The food of man’s spiritual nature is worship, prayer, com- 
munion with God. If these sources of invigoration are neglected, 
his spiritual nature becomes anemic and paralyzed. The world 
of spiritual realities grows increasingly wraith-like and unreal. 
Finally he degenerates into a mere worlding to whom the only 
realities are the things he perceives with his senses. Enthralled 
in the prison cell of the material, he falls under the tyranny of 
the visible, and loses his habitation in the spiritual world. In 
short, he has become for all practical purposes an animal whose 
face is no longer turned towards the stars but rooted on the earth. 

Such a creature can still glut himself with the pleasures of the 
earth, but that deeper happiness which comes from the increasing 
achievement of spiritual values is denied him. He has lost the 
distinguishing characteristic of man—the upturned face, the out- 
ward symbol of the upward thrust within the human soul. Casa- 
nova with his face buried deep in the swine trough, wallowing lux- 
uriously in the pigsty, deaf, dumb and blind to all the filth around 
him, is the symbo! of the animal which was once a man—hbefore it 
lost its soul. True, pleasures of the pigsty still remain, but the 
joys which emerge from the distinctive part of man’s nature, his 
spiritual faculty, are gone forever. With them goes man’s chance 
for happiness. ‘‘All things betray thee who betrayest Me.”’ 

In worship one finds the challenge to consecrate oneself to the 
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attainment of the highest spiritual values. ‘‘He that shall lose his 
life for My sake,”’ said Christ, ‘‘shall find it.” Religion prompts 
one to lose oneself in the conscious striving for the achievement 
of noble ideals—helping the underprivileged, sharing our means 
with those in need, shoving back the boundaries of our darkness, 
struggling for peace and fighting all the forces which undermine 
the physical, intellectual and moral life of a community. ‘‘What- 
soever you would that men should do unto you, that do you also 
unto them,”’ is the basic rule of the spiritual life and the noblest 
principle of ethics. 

“As long as you did it to one of these My least brethren, you 
did it to Me,” is the principle which has inspired many a follower 
of the Master to rise above sentiment and prejudice and to see 
in the countenance of the leper, the ragged poor and the lowly, 
the lineaments of the face of Christ and to act accordingly. In 
that complete forgetfulness of self which comes from ministering 
to the needs of others, man finds his deepest happiness. The fol- 
lowing of Christ’s way of life thus leads to the attainment not 
only of the noblest spiritual values but of the highest joy as well. 


Hunger for God 


The hunger of the heart for love has its counterpart in the 
hunger of the soul for God. If a man is honest with himself, he 
will find that one of the deepest cravings of his soul is for the 
friendship and the love of God. Everyone desires approval for 
his actions, but most of all the approval of God. If this be lack- 
ing, the applause of the world falls upon deaf ears. The con- 
sciousness of the contrast between the world’s applause and God’s 
disapproval only deepens the gnawings of conscience. All 
humanity bears witness to the sickening unhappiness engendered 
in the soul of man by a disapproving conscience. What would 
men not have given if they could but have bribed that internal 
voice to have altered its verdicts of “‘guilty’’ to verdicts of “‘in- 
nocent,”’ or at least to have withheld the thunder of its condemna- 
tion? 

The literature of the race is full of man’s varied attempts to 
cheat the moral law and to anesthetize the internal monitor with 
all the cunning, craftiness and specious rationalizations which the 
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human mind could devise. But they have all failed and will al- 
ways fail. Why? Because they are seeking to do violence to 
the very structure, pattern and nature of the human mind and 
soul. God’s architecture still remains intact after man’s bom- 
bardment of it through all the centuries. 

The crystallization of the race’s experience with virtue and vice 
is found in these conclusions, simple yet of universal validity: 
there is no way of bribing conscience, no escape from it. There 
is no pain worse than the gnawing remorse of a disapproving con- 
science. There is no joy greater than that of a good conscience. 
The pillars of the earth may collapse and the heavens may fall, 
but the man with a good conscience remains unshaken. ‘‘Who is 
there,’’ said Christ, “‘who can hurt you, if you be zealous of good ?”’ 
There is no crisis in life, not even the grim crisis of death, which 
need banish the smile from the face of the man who carries within 
him the joy of a good conscience. Verily, a good conscience is a 
wall of brass which no enemy can pierce. Thus does Alexander 
Pope describe the armament of the virtuous: 


True, conscious Honour is to feel no sin, 
He’s armed without that’s innocent within; 
Be this thy screen, and this thy wall of Brass. 


The Power of Conscience 


In his various plays Shakespeare sounds all the notes on the 
diapason of conscience, showing its power to reward and the 
ceaseless gnawing of its torture. After Cardinal Wolsey had 
fallen from the king’s grace and had been stripped of all his hon- 
ors, he bids “‘Farewell! a long farewell to all my greatness,’’ and 
turns to the God he had neglected for the favor of his sovereign. 
In the sorrow for his misplaced loyalty and in the rededication of 
his services to the God who will not leave him naked to his ene- 
mies, Wolsey finds the whisperings of an approving conscience 
which bring him a quiet joy never felt when his security hinged 
upon the approval of his whimsical king. To Cromwell’s ques- 
tion, ““How does your Grace?’ Wolsey replies in words vibrant 
with the experience of all humanity: 

Why, well, 
Never so truly happy, my good Cromwell. 
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I know myself now; and I feel within me 
A peace above all earthly dignities, 
A still and quiet conscience. 


Contrast this quiet joy with the thousand tongues which plague 
King Richard III for his butcheries, and sear his restless mind 
with the ceaseless cry of guilt: 


My conscience hath a thousand several tongues, 
And every tongue brings in a several tale, 

And every tale condemrs me for a villain. 
Perjury, perjury, in the highest degree: 

Murder, stern murder, in the dir’st degree; 

All several sins, all us’d in each degree, 

Throng to the bar, crying all: “Guilty! guilty!” 


The Bible abounds with passages descriptive of the power of 
conscience to reward and to punish, to mete out happiness or 
misery. Thus vividly does the author of the Book of Proverbs 
enumerate the blessings which flow upon him who keeps the law 
and the counsel: 

“Then shalt thou walk confidently in thy way, and thy foot 
shall not stumble: 

“If thou sleep, thou shalt not fear: thou shalt rest, and thy 
sleep shall be sweet. 

“Be not afraid of sudden fear, nor of the power of the wicked 
falling upon thee. 

“For the Lord will be at thy side, and will keep thy foot that 
thou be not taken.” 

The evils which overwhelm the man who sins against the light 
of his own conscience are thus depicted with a great power of 
imagery in the mighty drama of Job: 

“The wicked man is proud all his days, and the number of the 
years of his tyranny is uncertain. 

“The sound of dread is always in his ears: and when there is 
peace, he always suspecteth treason. 

‘“‘He believeth not that he may return from darkness to light, 
looking round about for the sword on every side. 

‘‘When he moveth himself to seek bread, he knoweth that the 
day of darkness is ready at his hand, 
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“Tribulation shall terrify him, and distress shall surround him, 
as a king that is prepared for the battle. 

“For he hath stretched out his hand against God, and hath 
strengthened himself against the Almighty.” 


Joy of a Good Conscience 


Fidelity to conscience is one of the favorite themes of the New 
Testament. Its approval is to be sought at the cost of every pain 
and hardship. Its reprimand unleashes upon man a train of 
miseries far worse than the fury of the elements—the jarring 
music of a world out of tune. St. Paul traces his joy to the 
approving voice of conscience, a voice which echoes its refrain 
through all the books of the New Testament: ‘‘For our glory is 
this, the testimony of our conscience, that in simplicity of heart 
and sincerity of God, and not in carnal wisdom, but in the grace of 
God, we have conversed in this world.” 

Second only to the Bible in its insight into the mystery of the 
human personality, into the ways of the human heart, into the 
marvellous capacity of the human conscience to forge the thunder- 
bolts of hell in the soul of the sinner and to fill the soul of the just 
with the calm radiance of heaven, is ‘““The Imitation of Christ’’ 
by Thomas a Kempis. In any list of the ten outstanding classics 
of the world’s literature this little book must find a place. 
While each chapter is a mine of solid gold, the one on the joy of a 
good conscience shines with particular brilliance. Though written 
in his monastic cell at Zwoll (Holland) in 1349, it is as modern as 
to-morrow’s newspaper. Every sentence is an epitomized vol- 
ume. Every sincere searcher for happiness will do well to reflect 
upon these words of a Kempis: 

“The glory of a good man is the witness of a good conscience. 
Keep a good conscience, and thou shalt always have gladness. 
A good conscience can bear very much, and is exceeding joyful in 
the midst of adversity. 

“‘A bad conscience is always timid and uneasy. Sweetly wilt 
thou rest if thy heart blame thee not. Never be glad but when 
thou hast done well. 

“The wicked have never true gladness, nor feel peace within; 
because there is no peace for the wicked, saith the Lord. 
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“And if they shall say: We are in peace, evils will not come upon 
us, and who shall dare to hurt us? believe them not; for the 
wrath of God will arise on a sudden, and their deeds shall be 
brought to nought, and their thoughts shall perish. 

“To glory in tribulation is not hard to him who loves; for so 
to glory is to glory in the cross of the Lord. 

“The glory is short-lived which is given and taken by men. 
That glory of the world is always accompanied by sorrow. 

“The glory of the good is in their consciences, and not in the 
mouths of men. . 

“The gladness of the just is from God and in God, and their 
joy isin the truth.... 

“That man has great tranquillity of heart who cares neither 
for praises nor dispraises. He will easily be content and in peace 
whose conscience is clean. 

“Thou art not more holy if thou art praised, nor worse if thou 
art dispraised. 

“What thou art, that thou art; nor canst thou be said to be 
greater than God sees thee to be. 

“If thou considerest well what thou art within thyself, thou 
wilt not care what men may say of thee. 

‘Man looketh on the outward appearance, but God looketh on 
the heart. Man considers the actions, but Gods weighs the in- 
tentions.”’ 


The Cosmic Underwriter of Values 


The tragedy of the international scene to-day is that nations 
are seeking protection primarily behind a wall of bristling arma- 
ment and only secondarily, if at all, behind the brass wall of a 
good conscience. A nation should be more concerned in seeing 
that its cause is just than in seeing that its powder is dry and its 
aircraft is filling the sky. Thrice-armed is he whose cause is just. 
Ordered peace, durable and lasting, can be established only when 
the emphasis is shifted from might to right, only when it is realized 
that right alone constitutes a valid title to power. Only when 
loyalty to God and to the ideals of justice and truth comes in to 
tip the scales of selfishness and greed will nations find the path 
that leads to peace. 
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God is the Guarantor of the validity of the moral law, the cos- 
mic Underwriter of the spiritual values of the universe. He is 
both the center and the circumference of the universe, the Alpha 
and the Omega, the beginning and the end of all things. From 
His creative womb man has issued and to His all-embracing arms 
he is destined ultimately to return. 

“Tf the idea of God is the supreme achievement of man,’’ ob- 
serves George A. Gordon, “‘it is also his supreme comfort. With- 
out God life is too much for the genuine man. It is infinite and 
it cries out for the support of the Infinite.... Indeed, it would 
seem that the sanity of the educated mind is ultimately dependent 
upon faith in God. Knowledge is chiefly a revelation of the In- 
finite. With every advance of science the universe grows more 
complicated. The torch of discovery leads only farther in upon 
the eternal mystery. The shoreless universe surrounds man, 
and as he advances in civilization his own humanity becomes to 
him of infinite concern. Love is the crown of life, and as it comes 
to its coronation it is with the gravest solicitude. To allow love 
to take its way, to permit the heart to mellow, to throw out a 
thousand tendrils, to involve its peace with the welfare of kindred, 
with the happiness of communities and peoples, with the fortune 
of humanity, is to run a fearful risk. Love must go mad or it 
must go to God. Without God humanity must break down; it 
cannot, in a godless universe, support the burden of its own heart.” 

To worship God, to serve Him, and to love Him is not only 
man’s deepest duty but his highest privilege. But we cannot 
do any of these intelligently, unless we first know Him. The 
most important knowledge in the world, therefore, is the knowl- 
edge of God. It is doubtful, however, if there was ever a period 
within the Christian era when there was more ignorance of God 
and more confusion about Him than at the present time. ‘‘To- 
day,’’ observes Professor Whitehead of Harvard, “‘there is but one 
religious dogma in debate: What do you mean by God? And 
in this respect to-day is like all our yesterdays.” 

Many contemporary writers follow the vogue set by Dewey, 
Whitehead, and Wieman of burying God under an avalanche of 
words. Heralds of the Gospel speak of Him with vagueness and 
in accents of evident uncertainty. People in the pews detect these 
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overtones of doubt, and in consequence faith has become for many 
of them ‘‘a refined doubt sublimated into a hesitant assumption.” 
Under the welter of this confusion God has faded for many into 
an oblong blur almost lost in the all-encompassing fog. Their 
uncertainty about God is making them miserably unhappy. For 
it renders them less sure of themselves, of the purpose of life and 
of human destiny. With wistful eyes and groping hands they are 
searching for something to steady them, for a firm hold on God. 


God—the Meaning of the Universe 


God is not a mere dream, not an hypothesis, not the projection 
of our hopes and aspirations upon the frail canvas of illusion. He 
is the meaning of the universe and the hope of humanity. He 
gives a cosmic value to the ideals of truth, justice and righteous- 
ness, which point like converging arrows of light to the Source 
from which they emanate. To know God, said Dante, is to learn 
how to make our lives eternal. Long before Dante, St. John pro- 
claimed the important truth almost lost in the contemporary 
fog: ‘‘This is eternal life: that they may know Thee, the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent.” Back before 
the dawn of the Christian era cried the Psalmist: “To know 
Thee, O God, is perfect righteousness; yea, to know Thy domin- 
ion is the root of righteousness.”” Like a cloud by day and a pillar 
of fire by night runs this mighty truth through the pages of the 
Old and the New Testaments. 

It is our birthright, our priceless heritage. If the birthright be 
sold for a mess of pottage, and the heritage be lost in the contem- 
porary fog, there is no power on earth that can rescue man from 
his Babylonian captivity or relieve the nostalgia and loneliness of 
his exile. 

“Human history is the blank landscape of the blind,” says Dr. 
Gordon, ‘‘the mute world of the deaf, the unsuspected intellectual 
treasure of the race to the dormant mind, until the moral ideal 
takes possession of the individual soul. ... Without this interior 
personal discovery of God the discussions about His being are 
infinite in their dreary unproductiveness. The key to the uni- 
verse lies in personality, otherwise there is no key. The key to 
the moral universe is the moral personality, or again there is no 
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key. Nature is but a sphinx, and human history a tragedy until 
the eyes of the lover and doer of righteousness rest upon them. 
It is the God within who finds the God without, and in the calling 
of deep to deep the voice that breaks the silence and that begins 
and that sustains the divine dialogue is the voice of the dutiful 
soul. The pursuit of the moral ideal is the path to certainty about 
God.... 

“God is the necessity of humanity. If we did not need Him, 
we would not seek Him. If God were not essential to man’s life, 
even were His existence forced upon the mind, man would take no 
vital interest in Him. The God who does not answer to man’s 
needs can never satisfy man’s reason. Reason is the supreme 
servant of life, and in the service of life reason hears the footsteps 
of the advancing God, and goes onward to meet Him. Power 
may account for much, wisdom and power may account for more; 
but both together cannot account for man. It should always be 
borne in mind that the quest for God is essentially the search for 
the full account and final meaning of human life. Before they 
can suffice as the maker of man, wisdom and power must rise into 
love. For the genuine life of mankind is love; as it comes to it- 
self, that life comes to love. The love of man seeks for the origin 
of itself in the love of God.” 

God is the answer to the cry of every noble soul seeking to find 
coherence and meaning in life. He alone gives a cosmic under- 
girding to our gropings for justice, righteousness, and love. 
“What doth the Lord thy God require of thee,’’ asked the prophet 
Micah, ‘‘but to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with thy God?’’ God shines forth most luminously in the person 
of Jesus Christ, the untarnished Mirror of the Most High. God 
stands revealed to us in the character of Him who cleanses the 
lepers, heals the sick, restores sight to the blind, forgives the 
woman taken in adultery, washes the feet of His disciples, and 
sheds His blood for the redemption of mankind. 


A Ministry of Love 


See Him as He walks over the dusty roadsides of Judea and 
Galilee and says to His disciples: “Learn of Me, for I am meek 
and humble of heart.” It was His ministry of mercy and love 
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that inspired His disciple, St. John, to give the noblest definition 
of God ever uttered, when he said simply: ‘‘Godislove.’”’ “If any 
one love Me,” said Christ, “‘he will keep My word, and My 
Father will love him, and We will come to him and make Our 
abode with him.” 

Jesus, then, has given us a better and truer picture of God than 
can be found in the writings of all the philosophers, theologians, 
prophets, and mystics since time began. How radiantly beauti- 
ful, how winsome and appealing to the hungry hearts of men! 
God is infinite Beauty, Truth, Goodness, Mercy, Love. It is this 
vision of God which has inspired the noblest enterprises of Christi- 
anity, built hospitals, orphanages, homes for the friendless, and 
has prompted man to find in the service of the poor and the lowly 
his title to nobility. When Christians have allowed this vision 
of a God of love to fade and to be replaced by a God of vengeance, 
cruelty and wrath, they have stained the pages of history with 
some of the worst crimes in its long annals. It was this false 
picture which prompted John Calvin to burn his theological op- 
ponent, Michael Servetus, which caused the fanatics to kindle 
the fagots under Joan of Arc at Rouen, which stirred Torquemada 
to torture the heretics in Spain. 

Some time ago I stood on the summit of the great Pyramid at 
San Juan Teoteehuecan in Mexico. There before me was the 
stone altar on which the Aztec priests placed the quivering hearts 
of thousands of human victims to placate their pagan god. With 
a jagged stone they pierced the body of the victim and reached 
in with their hands to pull out the heart, still throbbing, and place 
it on the altar as the most delectable morsel to appease their 
bloody Moloch. At the foot of the Pyramids stretches a road, 
called La Via de los Muertos, along which the doomed victims 
walked at times by the thousands to their place of slaughter. 
This in the name of religion! This in the name of God! The 
fact that these atrocities have been exorcized from the face of the 
earth, is traceable primarily to the purification of man’s vision of 
God, to the replacement of the old concept of a God of vengeance 
and cruelty with one of mercy, justice, compassion, tenderness 
and love—the vision inspired by Christ. 
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A Religion of Joy and Love 


The religion of Christ is not one of gloom and sadness, but of 
joy and peace and love. This was the note sounded by the noted 
Franciscan, Father Nicholas Higgins, in a recent address at St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral in New York City. Asserting that those 
who identify religion with a funeral procession completely mis- 
interpret the mind of Almighty God, Father Higgins defined re- 
ligion as ‘‘the achievement of joy and peace through constant 
attempts at union of the soul with God, the keeping of a good con- 
science, and the surrender of the will to God.”’ 

“Our blessed Lord,” Father Higgins continued, “‘came to make 
peace in the world. He never wanted gloom or depression, 
although He found plenty of time for sorrow. His coming was 
hailed with the words, ‘Peace on earth to men of good will,’ and 
He said to His disciples at the close of His earthly life: ‘My 
peace I leave you; My peace I give unto you.’ Holy Mother 
Church, the Mystical Body of Christ, prays every day that you 
will be blessed with peace of mind and body. 

“The unfortunate thing is that so many misunderstand religion 
and look upon it as the very antithesis of joy and peace. In so 
many countries religion is being libelled to-day—it is libelled in 
the words carved over the Kremlin: ‘Religion is the opiate of the 
people.’ In such countries I would not be allowed to preach a 
sermon like this. Coming nearer home, we find so many with a 
false idea of religion... . 

“Our great St. Teresa wrote that she dreamed she saw souls 
going to hell like Autumn leaves. This is constantly being mis- 
understood. She never said she saw souls going to hell; and said 
she saw them ina dream. I’m quite convinced that St. Teresa, 
with her great sense of humor, would not mind my suggesting 
here to-day that she must have had a very bad nightmare. 

“T remember seeing a man going through a slum district with 
a placard on his back announcing: “The sinner shall go down into 
hell.’ Fancy any man in the name of religion going among the 
poor, struggling for an existence, and saying: ‘If you are not care- 
ful, God will send you to hell.’ Such a thing is an absolutely false 
interpretation of the mind of Almighty God.” 
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When the vision of God as a Father of mercy, tenderness and 
love, as revealed to us in the character of Christ, finds lodgment 
in the mind of a person, it grips him, moves him, and transforms 
him. For ever afterwards he is a different human being. It was 
this vision of God which sent Father Damien from his native Bel- 
gium to the neglected lepers in the Island of Molokai in the far 
Pacific. The words of Christ, “As long as you did it to one of 
these My least brethren, you did it to Me,” became the guiding 
principle of his daily life. For twenty years he ministered to 
them, with his own hands building houses for them, pouring oil 
into their wounds, bandaging their ulcerous sores, cheering them, 
breaking for them the Bread of Life, until he fell a victim of the 
dread disease. Father Damien, scholar of Louvain, had become 
for Christ’s sake the Martyr of Molokai. 

More helpful in seeing God than intellectual subtlety are a 
pure heart and a clean conscience. When Ignatius, Bishop of 
Antioch, was being led to martyrdom, a Roman soldier asked him 
leeringly: ““‘Who is this Christian God of yours?’ Gazing into 
his sensual, brutal face, Ignatius replied: ‘“You shall know Him 
when you are worthy of Him.”’ He learns about God who suffers 
persecution for justice’ sake, who sacrifices for truth, who hungers 
for righteousness, who lives a godly life. Virtue is more important 
than knowledge in enriching one’s vision of God. Live a holy 
life and God will dwell in you and make Himself known to you. 

When God dwells in the soul of a person, a radiance shines in 
his face, a spiritual resonance in his voice, and peace fills his 
heart. Nothing in the universe can supply the radiance lost 
when God is banished from a human life. The experience of 
humanity the world over verifies the finding of St. Teresa: 
‘‘Where God is, there is heaven. Where God is not, there is hell.”’ 

God then is the answer to the cry of the human soul for happi- 
ness. In the partial possession of God in this life, we catch 
glimmerings of that supreme ecstasy which the soul will experi- 
ence when it will bein intimate union with Infinite Beauty, Truth, 
and Love, when the unveiled majesty of the Eternal King will rav- 
ish the soul with beauty and still its restless yearning with a love 
that knows no ending. “Eye hath not seen,” says the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles, “‘nor hath ear heard, nor hath it entered 
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into the heart of man the joy that is prepared for those who love 
and serve Him.” A foretaste of that ineffable bliss is experienced 
by all who walk in the paths of peace and righteousness, who keep 
always the joy of a good conscience, and who feel the immanence 
of God in their hearts by the radiance of a love that embraces 
enemies. God is the apex of the pyramid of elements which con- 
stitute the enduring answer to man’s age-old cry for happiness. 








Youth Work in Retrospect 
By KILian J. HENNRICH, O.M.Cap., A.M. 


A lonely wanderer approaching the top of a steep hill feels 
almost invariably impelled to look back down upon the landscape 
below him and to move his eyes along the paths he has traversed. 
Thoughts about the road and the obstacles encountered come to 
his mind, and most probably he can make useful suggestions for 
the benefit of those who are later to make the same ascent. So, 
after ascending the steep hill of youth work for more than a quar- 
ter of a century, a writer may be pardoned if he gathers together 
for the use of others what was helpful to him on the way. Many | 
of his observations have already been laid down in articles, books | 
and pamphlets, but most of these are now scattered or out of 
print. Just now the time seems to be propitious for such an 
endeavor because of the interest being taken in the C. Y. O. ‘ 
(better called Organized Catholic Youth), and the demand for 
lay leadership that it entails. Although provisions will be made 
for training larger groups of leaders, it will still be necessary that 
the spiritual directors in the parishes act as advisors and guides 
in the actual exercise of leadership. The parish priest cannot | 
leave the entire responsibility to the diocesan directors, because 
to them was not given the care of the souls of the youth in the 





parishes; this care was given to the pastors by the bishop as an 
integral part of parochial work. Hence, the wise provisions 
made by the diocesan or national organizations must be utilized ! 
so as to fit the youth of the particular parish, must be accom- 
modated to the particular place and circumstances. Hence, 4 
every priest having the care of souls ought to be interested in 
what can be done, how it may be done, and what pitfalls should 
be avoided. Americans are not the first nor the most experi- 
enced laborers to engage in this type of socio-religious work, and 
so we may learn from others the world over. 

At the beginning it may be stated that the writer has not 
changed his original principles, although altered conditions have 
brought with them accidental changes that make some minor 
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revisions advisable. Also it is pleasing to the writer that youth 
work is being placed on a diocesan basis with the parishes as 
integral units, and that the four-ply plan (originally published 
and inaugurated by the writer in 1918 under the name of the 
three period and the extension plan) has been so widely adopted 
with but minor variations. The natural consequence of this is 
that the Boys’ Brigade fits excellently into the system, and that 
the fundamentals are equally important to both. 

Regarding the spiritual guidance of youth much has already 
been said in this REVIEW, and it is sufficient to refer to it here.! 
However, it can do no harm and cannot be considered superfluous 
to state once more in a general program the main spiritual ob- 
jectives which should be realized. They cannot be too often 
repeated, since these objectives are the first to be forgotten or 
neglected, though they pertain to all youth organizations re- 
gardless of type. 

The enumeration that follows has been gathered from various 
sources in different countries; it is fairly complete and seemingly 
the consolidated opinion of a number of great religious leaders of 
youth. There seems to be no need of adding much more in the 
way of religious guidance, and there is certainly very little that 
could be entirely disregarded. Most of it applies to youth of 
both sexes. It follows mainly the joint pastoral letter of the 
German bishops with some adaptations and additions. Natu- 
rally, the religious side of a youth program will differ in details in 
various parishes, but in general it should include the points which 
we now proceed to enumerate. 

(1) Pastoral work among organized youth must have certain 
and specific objectives. The essence of Christianity for the 
baptized is sinlessness or penance. Every other objective is 
but a means to this end. Joyfulness in a Christian sense is the 
result of self-denial, and not vice versa. Soft pedaling on this 
matter destroys the essence of Christianity. 

(2) Of great importance are provisions for Catholic educa- 
tion; where a parish school is simply impossible, religious in- 
struction beyond the elementary school age must be imparted. 


1 HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REviEw Volumes XXXIV-XXXVII. 
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In order to secure attendance discipline rather than bribery 
should be employed. 

(3) Regarding Catholic Action it is obligatory to train an 
active apostolic youth capable of laboring with the clergy in ex- 
tending the kingdom of God within the soul (grace) and without. 
This means more than Sacramentism; it means the creation of a 
specific religious attitude and a strong character. 

(4) Specially chosen groups must be formed among those 
capable of becoming leaders of youth under pastoral direction. 
These should be persons of excellent character, good education, 
piety, prudent zeal, and unselfish willingness to assist the clergy 
in the following and similar necessary activities: 

(a) the preparation for a truly Christian marriage and the 
inculcation of vocational and occupational qualities. This goes 
beyond mere instruction in religion, which instruction must be 
supplemented by activities that promote temporal welfare as 
well as Christian living; 

(b) active participation in the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine. This is a true apostolate, which must not consist in 
teaching only, but must extend to such other activities as leading 
a life of Christian doctrine in the home, codperating with the 
catechists, and especially the assembling of all children to the 
centers of instruction; 

(c) active codperation in the parochial charities. This, 
with its penitential as well as other aspects, is no small means 
of intensifying parish life and Christianity; 

(d) active interest in the home and foreign missions of the 
Church. Although the parish is the origin of the cells which 
provide spiritual nourishment for its development, the influence 
of the human cell must necessarily extend to the whole Mystical 
Body. Unreasonable parochialism will dry up all sources of 
interest. The charitable activities mentioned may be engaged 
in by special groups or by organizations already organized for 
these purposes. These organizations should not be discontinued 
but encouraged, and if necessary be re-organized. 

(5) The pastoral care of youth should also include some or all 
of the following wholesome activities: 

(a) the adaptation of services, sermons and devotions to 
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youth, as far as this is possible within the general care of souls. 
Since the majority of present-time devotions do not appeal 
strongly to adolescent youth, the introduction of regular youth de- 
votions with pertinent sermons, instructions with attractive course 
titles, and community prayer and songs, might well be considered; 

(b) the cultivation of liturgical life by instruction, the pro- 
motion of weekday Mass attendance, corporate Communion, and 
frequent reception of the Sacraments. The Eucharistic life is 
the expression of Christian fervor, and all these exercises entail 
some sacrifices; 

(c) an extensive employment of youth in solemnizing worship, 
serving at the altar, taking part in processions, singing in the 
choir, acting as ushers, etc. There are also other parish activi- 
ties in which they could be employed (such as leadership, cate- 
chizing, taking of the census, and care of the poor and helpless), 
and the work required from the clergy to organize these activities 
will be offset by the help received ; 

(d) the maintaining of personal contact between the priest 
and youth with the objective of attracting and keeping youth 
under the influence of the Church and within the active parochial 
life. Since the priest is always and everywhere the ambassador 
of Christ, the occasions of contact should be accordingly. Among 
the best opportunities offered are lectures with discussions and 
questions, Bible conferences, study clubs and similar worthwhile 
spiritual or intellectual activities. Some outstanding youth 
leaders have arranged consultation hours convenient to young 
people. To limit pastoral contacts to physical activities does 
not seem to be sufficient for an ambassador of Christ. Young 
people know full well that good priests and outstanding cham- 
pions may be two entirely different beings; 

(e) the provision of retreats, missions and other occasions 
for spi.itual revival, which should find full consideration. The 
drive against harmful literature should include a positive promo- 
tion of the reading of the New Testament, liturgical books, and 
religious publications. Catholic library service, book-racks, 
reading circles, and occasional announcements of important 
publications will positively counteract harmful and indifferent 
reading. 
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In this connection, the writer cannot well refrain from pointing 
out the first rank that the Third Order should hold in the reli- 
gious formation of youth. There is no religious lay association 
of equal value. The rule of this Order is the best guide of youth, 
since it is directly concerned with the essence of Christianity. 
In one of the last audiences which the Franciscan Minister Gen- 
eral had with the late Pope Pius XI, the Pontiff said: ‘‘I cannot 
understand why after so many appeals on the part of the last 
Popes, Our predecessors, and Ourselves in Encyclicals and pri- 
vate audiences, there still are people who not only neglect the 
Third Order, but actually labor against it. It is a great respon- 
sibility thus to deprive souls of so great a good.”? The question 
is repeatedly asked as to why the Third Order is neglected in the 
United States. What answer could be given to this question? 
Possibly ignorance of its methods and aims, but it also may be a 
case of difference of opinions. The Pope held, as may be gathered 
from his many statements on the Third Order, that it is better 
to make Christians conform with the ideals of Christ and His 
Church; others may hold that it is more practical to adapt the 
ideals of the Church to average Christians. In any case, there 
is no lack of interest in the Third Order among the young. Very 
recently a recommendation of the writer’s ‘“The Seraphic Youth’’® 
(Junior Tertiaries) appeared in one of our Catholic family month- 
lies, and immediately 340 letters asking for further information 
were received from as many young people. It is true that most 
of these inquiries came from places where Catholics as well as 
Franciscans are scarce, but the interest was sincere, because 
letters of thanks announcing entrance into the novitiate are 
now coming in. It is doubtful whether the mentioning of any 
other religious or social organization would have met with such a 
response. Good Catholics are still to be found who will strive 
seriously after perfection. They are the future athletes of Christ. 

This religious part of a youth program is not sufficient to pre- 
pare youth for its future place in the State as well as in the Church. 
Therefore, groups ought to be created to supplement the foregoing 
activities in forming useful, just, patriotic and social citizens 


8 Third Order Forum, Chicago (March, 1939). For Papal pronouncements on the 
Third Order, consult ‘‘Rome Hath Spoken”’ (b1d.). 
* Third Order Bureau, Shonnard Place, Yonkers, N. Y. 
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acquainted with the Christian principles of democracy, labor, 
economy, politics, and sociology. Naturally such a comprehen- 
sive program will extend beyond early youth, but we should 
recognize precisely at what we aim before we release the arrow of 
leadership. This is especially important in pastoral work. Aill 
other activities are less in need of specific objectives; the general 
ones like health, use of leisure time, crime prevention, etc., are 
quite sufficient. Moreover, the physical activities cover the 
largest space in the manuals for organized youth groups, and it is 
not necessary to expand them beyond what will be added later. 

At this time when youth work is prosecuted so energetically 
and with a will to succeed, it is not only necessary to point out 
the good effects to be aimed at, but it is also useful to call atten- 
tion to mistakes which, if made, will diminish, obstruct and 
neutralize the spiritual fruits that might otherwise be reasonably 
expected. To-day, many who take it upon themselves to pro- 
mote organized youth are interested primarily in organizing and 
only secondarily in the spiritual welfare of youth. Such a moti- 
vation is not the best. 

The problems to be considered at present are real and not im- 
aginary (as some with but a short experience may think), and 
they have not yet been solved. Priests should undoubtedly 
know them, especially those who are to guide the lay leaders. 
These leaders are sometimes impelled by wrong motives, have 
mistaken objectives in mind, and have no clear knowledge of the 
Church’s mind in particular matters. Sometimes even good 
Catholics consider as the best and only thing what the Church 
merely accepts as a modus vivendi. This is frequently the case 
in social as well as political life. In fact, one influences the other. 

In our country, a basic objective of youth work is to form the 
American democrat. But there is much misunderstanding 
regarding the meaning of this term. Catholic publications, asa 
rule, take too much for granted the clear understanding of ob- 
jectives by the average Catholic. Terms, slogans, rights, etc., 
are repeated continually without ever being defined in a Catholic 
sense. Implications are never definitely stated. Just now we 
hear so much about democracy, religious liberty, a government 
indifferent to religious tenets, liberty of the press and of speech, 
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freedom of education, thought and opinion, etc. These terms as 
understood by the adherents of liberal democracy (who constitute 
perhaps seventy-five or more per cent of the American citizens) 
have been emphatically condemned by the Church, and can be 
accepted only with Christian reservations. He who is not with 
Christ, is against Him. There is no midway between Christ and 
Antichrist. Children who have attended Catholic schools f 
regularly may know these reservations, but others do not know 
them and are unaware of the falsity of principles until they are 
confronted with disagreeable facts. 

True democracy exists nowhere on earth. There is no country 
where people rule themselves in a manner satisfactory to all or at 
least the great majority. The Church has never given unquali- 
fied approval to democracy, just as it has never favored he- 
reditary royalty, republics, or totalitarian states. In fact, the 
Church has never bothered about forms of government except 
to point out wrongs and dangers. The Church herself is theo- 
cratic, dictatorial, and totalitarian in her field; this is certainly » 
good and could not be otherwise. Democracies are nothing else 
than what the sum-total of their people are. If the people are 
good Christians, the democracy is good. If the people are 
liberal, the democracy is liberal, and hence no better than any 
other system of government, the radical included. It is different 
with Christian Democracy. This difference should be brought 
home to our young people, in order that they may not be de- 
ceived by the cry of democracy in publications and talks. 

True liberty, as defined by Leo XIII in his Encyclical ‘‘Liber- 

tas,’’ “consists in being able, thanks to the support of the civil 
laws, to live according to the requirements of the eternal law.”’ 
The modern liberal rendition of religious liberty commonly ac- » 
cepted in our country is, according to the same Encyclical, that 
“it is lawful for every one to profess whatever religion he prefers 
or even to profess none at all.’’ But this opinion has been con- 
demned by the Church as being against the laws of nature and 
reason. Therefore, it is against the will of God and against the 
true faith. 

Undoubtedly the question will arise here: ““‘What else can be 
done in a country with many different beliefs?’ As long as 
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nothing positive can be done about it, the bishops will find a 
modus vivendi, but this does not permit the simple acceptation 
of the idea that the best form of government is that which does 
not bother about religion at all, except by excluding it from civic 
considerations. Speaking about all forms of government and to 
all peoples, Pope Leo XIII in “Libertas” states the mind of the 
Church on this matter as follows: “If a government bases itself 
upon atheism or, what amounts to the same, indifference to all 
religions, giving to all of them the same rights, it outrages reason 
and justice.’’ His is, therefore, not merely a Catholic doctrine 
but a universal truth that cannot be discarded for reasons of 
minor importance. 

The same may be said about liberty of the press and free speech. 
Natural and divine laws forbid lies, detraction, slander, immoral- 
ity, heresy, etc. But it is just in these matters wherein a large 
number of people believe that liberty of speech should prevail. 
Very few want this liberty restricted to what is good, true, just, 
elevating, or whatever is of value without doing harm. Such 
liberty of press and platform is a license not tenable by Christians 
and true philosophers. 

Into the same category fall academic freedom and liberty of 
opinion. Both can be accepted by Catholics in a very limited 
sense only. In schools where children are forced to attend, it is 
certainly against the rights of children and parents as also against 
the law of nature to teach errors, theories without designating 
them as such, and all matters evidently against revelation. 

Economic liberalism is as wrong as political and doctrinal liber- 
alism. Some people do not seem to know that there is a Chris- 
tian economic system at least in principle. ‘America self- 
contained”’ is one of the modern slogans. Its objective is to 
make us independent of every other country. Even if it were 
possible to make the United States economically independent of 
other States, the question would remain: “Do other countries 
need us?” They too have a right to live and prosper. Moreover, 
it seems to be the will of God that all countries should support 
each other; otherwise He would have supplied every country 
with all its absolute needs. It is an ignorance of Christian 
economic principles and failure to apply them that lead to false 
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economic systems and often to wrong political methods and even 
atheism. The word “Americanism” itself must be understood 
properly. If it means attachment to America (or plain patriot- 
ism), it is unquestionably good. On the other hand, if it means 
the slavish approval of everything the country does or the major- 
ity holds, its righteousness may become questionable. 

Let so much suffice. It is not the purpose of this article to 
cover everything about which youth should be enlightened, nor 
is it intended to provoke public disputes or changes in our modus 
vivendi. Its only purpose is to call attention to what is funda- 
mental in the guidance of Catholic youth. Otherwise, unless 
every precaution is taken, what is believed to be beneficial may 
turn out harmful in the end. A good Christian education will 
prevent some errors, but that it does not guarantee immunity 
from all errors, experience proves. Catholics are found among 
the most radical groups.‘ 

After having considered some religious and cultural activities, 
we may add a few words about physical matters. If we may 
judge from the different youth manuals and annual programs, 
this part of the youth work seems to have received the greatest 
attention and is highly developed. These physical activities are 
extensively used for publicity purposes, and are indeed best 
suited for this end. Unfortunately, some of the “house organs” 
imitate the misleading and high pressure methods of modern 
social propaganda. The competition in the youth work in- 
dustry, partly self-created, may excuse this somewhat, but in the 
end mistaken emphasis may hurt the movement financially. 
These ‘‘house organs’ and weekly press releases devote much 
space to advancing the cause of neutral national organizations 
which consider Catholics and their affairs as second-rate (by 
their implications if not by actual statement), but solicit Catholic 
financial support as a matter of life or death. The less the in- 
trinsic value a movement has for Christians, the more propaganda 
is needed. This is self-evident. 


What place should physical activities hold in a program for 


youth? That they should have a definite place, cannot be 
*“Life and Labors of Pope Leo XIII,” translated by Maurice Francis Egan 


(Rand, McNally & Co., New York), contains good summaries and copious quotations 
of the more important Encyclicals used in this article. 
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doubted. But the doctrine that the soul of man is superior to the 
body clearly indicates that the cultivation of the body and its 
faculties must be subservient to the soul. Still, soul and body 
constitute but one personality, and the person must be saved. 
It is said that “‘grace builds upon nature,”’ but this must be under- 
stood in the Catholic sense and not in the liberal sense which 
assumes that grace is a natural quality. There may be natural 
gracefulness without supernatural grace. This distinction is of 
no small importance in youth work. Therefore, the Catholic 
youth leader uses physical activities to prepare and regulate 
nature, so that it may serve as the foundation for the upbuilding 
of the entire man, body and soul, especially for the formation of 
good habits, virtues, personality and character. 


How Should the Physical Man Be Prepared? 


(1) We should provide opportunities to youth to employ their 
leisure time in a physically and morally beneficial manner, in 
close connection with the parish life. ‘He that pursueth idleness 
is very foolish” (Prov., xii. 11). 

(2) Physical exercise should be employed as a prophylaxis 
against hurtful activities, or as a means for the rehabilitation of 
character. In many cases the aim will be achieved by substitut- 
ing one activity for another—but always a better for an inferior. 

(3) The physical program will serve as a means for gathering 
groups of youth (who would not be easily assembled by other 
methods) for the purpose of influencing them spiritually and 
morally. Within these groups the conviction should be created 
that physical activities and sports are not of vital importance in 
themselves, but only as an aid to good Christian living. 


How Should the Physical Man Be Regulated? 


(1) Physical activities should be restricted within reasonable 
limits, for they certainly need no special encouragement on the 
part of the Church. They rather need curtailment if they are 
not to interfere with greater values, and burden members and 
organizers with financial expense too great in comparison with 
the real results. Athletics will certainly not finance our youth 
work. 
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(2) We should introduce into the activities themselves other 
desirable and practical elements of religious and cultural value. 
This has been done extensively and with good results. Among 
these elements are good sportsmanship, friendship, Christian 
politeness, cleanliness in speech, mind, habits and appearance. 
These things are not natural consequences of physical activities 
but must be cultivated and nourished. 

(3) We must coérdinate the physical culture with the religious, 
educational, and other activities in the parish, especially the 
religious services and exercises. Physical culture should round out 
the Christian and parish life of youth, and never dominate or 
obstruct it. 

Evidently, we must not stop with laying the foundation, and 
must not waste all our energies in this preliminary effort. The 
supernatural structure must be raised upon it. 


(To be continued) 























Malicious Whispering 
By PETER LUMBRERAS, O.P., S.T.M. 


Case.—Elvira notices that Sempronius, who had been her suitor, 
has fallen in love with Cecilia. In order to win him back, she 
sends anonymous letters to him, in which she both reveals Cecilia’s 
hidden vices and imputes to Cecilia other things which are in no 
way true. Elvira comes to you for confession and discloses all 
this. 

What do you judge of her way of acting? 

What restitution would you impose? 

Introduction.—On the subject of friendship St. Thomas (De 
Regno, I, 10) has written beautifully: ‘Among all the things of 
this world there is nothing that it seems should be preferred to a 
worthy friendship. For it is friendship that unites the virtuous 
in one, and promotes and conserves their virtue. All have need 
of it in accomplishing any work; .. . it does not importunately 
intrude itself in prosperity nor desert one in adversity. Friend- 
ship brings with it the greatest of pleasures, inasmuch as any 
pleasure without friendship becomes wearisome. Love, indeed, 
makes any difficult task easy and as nothing to accomplish.” 

In the present case we are dealing with a friendship that would 
be protracted and made lasting in matrimony. Anyone who at- 
tempts to separate friends is called a whisperer (susurro); and 
he sins more gravely than by theft, inasmuch as a friend is more 
valued than riches. 

Statement of the Question.—Lest we burden the case with diffi- 
culties, we suppose: (1) that friendship and marriage with 
Cecilia would have and would bring to Sempronius one and the 
same credit, and to those connected with him and to his fellow- 
citizens the same utility, as his friendship and marriage with 
Elvira; (2) that Elvira is not opposed to Sempronius’ friendship 
and marriage with Cecilia out of envy (as if she were saddened 
at the success of Cecilia), nor out of vindictiveness (as if she 
should wish that the unfaithful Sempronius obtain no other wife, 
or at least not one so gifted), but that she is opposed merely on 
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account of her own proper convenience, ‘“‘in order to win him 
back’; (3) that the friendship of Sempronius with Cecilia is 
merely incipient: a new friendship already well advanced would 
not leave room for hope of Sempronius’ return, nor increase 
Elvira’s strong desire of this. 

I. The first question resolves itself into this: “Has Elvira the 
right to defame Cecilia in order to regain the friendship of 
Sempronius?”’ 

The only thing that would make the defamation a just one is 
the moderate defense of Elvira against the unjust aggression of 
Cecilia. This established, we say: (1) if Elvira should have a 
strict right to matrimony with Sempronius, because, for example, 
a serious, valid promise (which is still in force) has been made, 
then, against this strict right: (a) Cecilia is an unjust aggressor 
if by calumny or detraction she has effectively induced Sempro- 
nius to infidelity to Elvira (for thus she positively codperates with 
Sempronius in his act of injustice); (b) Cecilia is not an unjust 
aggressor if she yields to the entreaties, persuasion, flattery, etc., 
of Sempronius, for her codéperation under these circumstances is 
negative, nor is she bound in justice to hinder the harm done to 
Elvira. 

(2) Even if Elvira had no strict right to matrimony with Sem- 
pronius (because, for example, no serious, valid promise, which 
is still in force, had been made), she has nevertheless the strict 
right to see to it that the marriage which she hopes for should not 
be hindered by unjust means. (a) Now, Cecilia is an unjust 
aggressor against this right of Elvira, if by means of calumny or 
detraction she alienates Sempronius from Elvira. (b) Cecilia is 
not an unjust aggressor against Elvira’s right if by entreaties, 
persuasion, flattery, etc., she turns Sempronius from Elvira. 
(c) A fortiori, Cecilia is not an unjust aggressor against the 
right of Elvira if she merely yields to the entreaties or persuasion 
of Sempronius, who has been captivated by her beauty and good- 
ness of mind. , 

As long as Cecilia is and remains an unjust aggressor, Elvira 
can defend her right, not indeed by calumny (which is always 
unjust), but by revealing hidden vices, in order to weaken the 
calumny or the detraction by which the aggression has been 
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made. She must be always careful, however, that the injury 
that would be averted by the revelation is proportionate to the 
harm which will be caused by it; also that there is no other 
means less harmful, and, thirdly, that this revelation will be 
efficacious in obtaining the end intended. Therefore, in so far as 
this course is possible and in hope of stopping the vexation, she 
should first warn Cecilia that she ought to refrain from the ag- 
gression unless she wishes to incur worse evils. 

As long as Cecilia is not and does not remain an unjust ag- 
gressor, it is not licit for Elvira to defend her right against Cecilia 
by revealing the latter’s hidden vices. It is licit, however, for 
her to defend her right against Sempronius, who, if he were un- 
faithful to his promises, is bound also to reparation. 

II. To the second question, therefore, we would reply: (1) 
if any credence was given to the calumny, or will be given in the 
future, it must be retracted even at the risk of one’s own good 
name; (2) if, likewise, credence was given to the unjust revela- 
tion of hidden vices, or will be given in the future, the defamation 
must be repaired, if it can; for it cannot be repaired if the truth 
is already evident, even if on the occasion of the detraction in- 
vestigation were begun. 

Authors make exception of the case in which calumny and un- 
just defamation on the part of Cecilia have preceded calumny 
and unjust defamation on the part of Elvira; for it would seem 
that the former could not reasonably demand satisfaction for her- 
self until she has given satisfaction to the latter. 

III. As to the material damage which results from the 
calumny and unjust detraction of Cecilia, Elvira is without doubt 
obliged t8 compensation, since she is the unjust and efficacious 
cause of the damage. These injuries or damages will be of the 
gravest kind when Cecilia, who has been defamed before many, 
can find no one to marry—except one of an inferior station. 
They would, however, not seem to be grave when Cecilia, defamed 
in the eyes of Sempronius, is deserted by Sempronius in the be- 
ginning of their friendship; for then we are treating of a friend- 
ship only begun, of whose perseverance and final outcome there 
is as yet no great certainty. 

Nor should we excuse Elvira from compensation for those in- 
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juries when there is doubt whether they had their origin in her 
calumny rather than in the just revelation of hidden vices; for 
Elvira herself is the cause of this uncertainty. 

As to the manner of repairing the calumny and unjust defama- 
tion, it will be best if Elvira writes a new letter to Sempronius, in 
the same hand but likewise anonymous, simply asking him to 
put no faith in the previous letters, since they were full of lies 
and nonsense. Especially if these letters were ineffective, the 
confessor should propose to Elvira this other means: namely, to 
address Sempronius through some relative or friend, who will 
explain to him the lengths of womanly jealousy and the vehemence 
of love by which young women are not rarely influenced in re- 
gard to those whom they desire in matrimony. 

However, unless it be a question of an exceedingly prudent 
and religious suitor, it would be better if the confessor abstain 
from accepting this commission. But he could fitly undertake the 
commission of compensating for the material injuries. 




















A Survey of the Reviews 
By Ernest Grar, 0O.S.B. 


Pope Pius XII 


All the recent issues of the Reviews devote much space to an apprecia- 
tion of the late Pope and to biographical details about the new one. As 
is its custom on occasions of universal interest and significance, Docu- 
mentation Catholique of March 20 has collected all the relevant events 
and incidents connected with the election and coronation of Pius XII. 
Not many Popes can have entered upon their exalted office better pre- 
pared, and with more universal goodwill, than the present Pontiff. 
Unlike some of his predecessors, Pius XII has travelled much and has a 
first-hand knowledge of the world to-day; in particular, he is intimately 
acquainted with conditions in Germany. All those who have personal 
knowledge of Pius XII pay eloquent tribute to his great personal piety, 
which is such that it strikes and impresses even those not of the house- 
hold of the faith. It is well known that he thus influenced old Field- 
Marshal Hindenburg who, at the farewell audience of the then nuncio 
in Germany, spoke of “the great sorrow caused to us all’? by Msgr. 
Pacelli’s departure. The new Pope’s pentecostal gift of languages is 
well known; it will prove an enormous asset to one who gives audience 
to all humanity. Both in Germany and in France, Pius XII has called 
forth wonder and admiration by his marvellous command of the languages 
of those countries. A whole volume of sermons and addresses delivered 
by him during his nunciature in Germany was published a few years ago. 
It is no exaggeration to say that France is still ringing with the echo of the 
magnificent addresses given by Cardinal Pacelli at Lourdes, Lisieux, 
and in Paris. He himself attributes his mastery of the French language 
to his great love for Bossuet, nor does he make any secret of his obligation 
to the immortal Bishop of Meaux: “From the very beginning of my 
ministry, Bossuet has been my delight; it is in his works, instinct as 
they are with the teaching of the Fathers of the Church, more especially 
that of the Doctor of Grace (St. Augustine), that I have sought the secret 
of teaching divine truth to souls and of providing them with a sure 
guidance in the all-important matter of their salvation.” To a distin- 
guished Academician who on the evening of July 13, 1937, congratulated 
him on his magnificent sermon at Notre Dame that morning, adding that 
he continued the tradition of the great French orators, the Cardinal 
modestly replied: ‘You do me a great honor—but I am only a reader 
of Bossuet.’’ English is one of the seven languages spoken by the 
new Vicar of Christ. We have it on the authority of the great Irish 
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singer, John McCormack, that he speaks English ‘‘slowly but fault- 
lessly.”” God has given His Church a great, a holy, and a learned Pon- 
tiff. Dominus conservet eum! 


A Swedish Tribute to Pope Pius XI 


Many tributes have been paid to Pius XI by the most varied pens, 
but few could be more interesting than that of Nya Daligt Allehanda, a 
Swedish paper of which the Tablet (London) gave a few extracts in its 
issue of March 18. A few lines at least may be quoted here: 


“Why should this (the Pope’s death) concern us, Protestants? 
Times have altered. The information, which formerly would have 
been received in Sweden with a shrug of the shoulders, to-day rouses 
among the Swedes, whether Christians or not, a deep and respectful 
feeling, the feeling that the world is the poorer for the loss. Pope 
Pius XI was not merely the sovereign of several hundreds of millions 
of Catholics and the 261st successor in a dynasty which, as ideologies 
succeed each other, as empires rise and fall, as conquerors collapse 
one on top of another . . . has alone given an instance of continuity 
in the great design of history. The old Pope was as prudent as he 
was pious, wise and good. In the world’s gathering twilight, one 
could count on this sovereign, the highest of all, who had words dis- 
arming and conciliating, but when called upon, could summon the 
courage to say: ‘Stand back, Satan.’... 

“To-day a Christian Swede of the State Church may confess that 
he considers the preservation of the Catholic Church as, for the 
moment, the most important factor of Christian culture. With 
paganism sweeping over the world, cruelty and brutality triumphant 
everywhere, one must be blind not to admit that the Catholic 
Church’s stand against barbarism is the first line of defense of our 
own Christian freedom. ... That is why the Protestant now under- 
stands that he also is concerned... . 

“Measured by human standards, Pius XI was great. Not one 
word he uttered, not one command he issued, not one decision he 
took, but profited the Church of Christ.” 


The Origin of the Human Body 


This delicate question is studied in the issue of March 2 of L’Amz du 
Clergé, in answer to a query from a reader. The inquirer had quoted 
P. Sertillanges who, in his ‘“‘Sources de la croyance en Dieu,” chapter IV, 
1, says that it is impossible to find in Holy Writ any sure statement in 
support of the traditional opinion of the direct creation of man’s body by 
God. In this matter the Church has revealed her thought both nega- 
tively and positively. In 1891 P. Leroy, O.P., basing himself on the 
Thomist doctrine of the soul as the substantial form of the body, main- 
tained that it was precisely by infusing a rational soul into the body of 
one of the higher animals that God directly and immediately created the 
human body. P. Leroy’s book was never formally condemned because, 
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when told that his opinion was untenable, the author himself withdrew 
and condemned all that he had ever said or written in support of his 
thesis. Since the institution of the Biblical Commission there has been 
more positive guidance. On June 30, 1909, that body published a De- 
cree obliging Catholics to hold that man has been the object, on the part 
of God, of a special creation—peculiaris creatio hominis. This does not 
mean that the anthropomorphic phraseology of the Bible must be taken 
literally—the Commission demands the very opposite; but that the 
biblical accounts must be looked upon, not as an allegory, but as an his- 
torical narrative which, in poetic form, teaches us some very important 
truths, the first of which is man’s incomparable dignity and his absolute 
superiority over all other material creatures. There is no continuity, in 
the biblical narrative, between man’s creation and that of the animals, 
which has preceded him. Man is the object of a special act. It would 
be illogical to admit a direct intervention of God in the creation of the 
soul and to deny it in that of the body, since in its account of both Holy 
Scripture is equally circumstantial; it would be also illogical to admit 
the immediate creation of woman from man, but to deny that man him- 
self was only mediately fashioned by the hand of his Creator. 

Of what kind was this divine intervention? Here is both the mystery 
and the difficulty. Did God produce the body of Adam from inorganic 
clay, or from clay having already an organic form in the body of some 
lower animal? M. Périer in Revue A pologetique (April-June, 1936, pp. 
446 sq.) says: ‘Man has been the object of a special creation in his 
body as well asin his soul. Nevertheless, we are not forbidden to believe 
that by his organism man is in some way attached to the common trunk 
in which the various animal species are inserted at diverslevels.... But 
how is he thus attached? The question raises an entirely different prob- 
lem, and we are compelled to acknowledge that it is at present insol- 
uble.” P. Goupil—and his opinion is held by other modern theologians 
—says: “The very clay from which man’s body is fashioned, is not im- 
mediately inorganic matter, the clay of the earth, but that matter 
evolved up to animal life from which, by a special act, God made the 
body of the first man’”’ (“‘Dieu,”’ II, p. 73). In so difficult a matter it is 
wisest to admit that the problem is not at present soluble. 

Stimmen der Zeit (March) has a learned paper by a Jesuit on man’s 
place in creation. The author takes his stand on the evolutionary plat- 
form, and that far more decidedly than the writers quoted in the fore- 
going paragraph Man is an organic link in the scheme of material crea- 
tion. The difference between man and the animal is the spiritual, not 
the physical, element. Our intellect requires materials supplied by the 
senses to formulate abstract notions. Hence, says the author, there 
was need of a creative intervention, a transformation of the body that 
was to be a human body, and the human brain. ‘Life began on earth, 
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not spontaneously, but by a creative gift, unfolded through all the 
ages... and rose, not by accident, but in accordance with a creative plan, 
to a living form which the biologist calls ‘man,’ though without account- 
ing for the origin of the spiritual soul.” 


‘‘Quomodo fiet istud quoniam virum non cognosco?”’ 


The words are the first words recorded of Our Lady, and they are by 
themselves alone a wonderful piece of autobiography and self-revelation. 
Their authenticity was denied by Harnack. Catholic commentators 
have written much on the meaning of the sentence, for of its genuineness 
there can be no doubt. The question of Our Lady is utterly unlike the 
incredulous query of Zachary. The latter would not believe in the possi- 
bility of what the Angel told him, on physical grounds—viz., his own and 
Elizabeth’s advanced years. Mary spoke of an impediment of another 
order, that is, her own observance of perpetual virginity—virum non 
cognosco: ov ywwoxnw. Here there is not the slightest trace of doubt, 
as St. Augustine puts it: ‘‘Mary did not doubt God’s omnipotence, all 
she did was to ask how this was to come about” (Sermo ccxci, in P. L., 
XXXVIII, 1318). 

A recent German Catholic writer, Donatus Haugg, would have it that 
the words of Our Lady do not imply an intention of virginity, still less of 
a vow of virginity, but that their meaning is that here and now the thing 
was impossible since she was not yet living in Joseph’s house; yet, the 
Angel announced the conception as an immediate event. The latter 
assertion is gratuitous for the text suggests no such an immediateness. 

Everything turns on the meaning of the verb ywaox«w. Even Haugg 
admits to some extent that the present tense may really imply the future. 
Traditional Catholic exegesis has almost universally held that in this 
passage the present tense does include the future. There are other in- 
stances of the present tense with the meaning of a continuous future, for 
example: ‘Qui credit in eum (the Son) non judicatur’’ (John, iii. 18). 
There would be but little comfort in the promise, if mon judicatur did not 
imply the future! 

The present non cognosco on the lips of Our Lady must surely imply 
the future; else her astonishment at the Angel’s message would be in- 
explicable. Mary was astonished, not because a Divine Son was prom- 
ised to her, but simply ‘‘ason.’”’ Now, such wonderment on the part of a 
maiden about to be married, or already married, is psychologically in- 
comprehensible. ‘If she intended to know man,” says St. Augustine, 
“she would not have wondered.’ ‘The immense majority of Catholic 
exegetists has always understood ov ywaoxw in an absolute sense, in- 
cluding the future as well as the present,”’ says P. Lagrange (‘‘Luc,” 33). 

On the other hand, it is wrong to interpret the words as implying a 
determination on the part of Mary to refuse even Divine Motherhood, if 
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that were irreconcilable with the preservation of virginity. Such an 
attitude of mind is incompatible with so singularly enlightened a mind as 
Mary’s was. Her words suggest that she considered herself bound by a 
promise, or a vow made to God, with which the Angel’s message seemed 
incompatible. Hence she waits for the Angel to explain how the mys- 
tery is to be fulfilled! 

To the further question why Mary consented to contract matrimony 
though she was resolved to remain a virgin, the answer is that we are 
left in ignorance on the subject. Hence, P. Lagrange rightly deprecates 
all guess-work, and adds that the simplest thing is to believe that mar- 
riage with a man such as Joseph guarded her from importune demands 
and assured her tranquillity. And since the Son of God was to be born 
of a virgin, His Mother could only be preserved from suspicion and 
calumnies by means of the secure protection of matrimony. 








Answers to Questions 


What Spiritual Assistance Can a Priest Give in Accident Cases 
when Injured Persons Are Unconscious and Unknown? 


Question: My parish is crossed by a couple of very busy highways, 
and quite frequently the priests of this parish are called to automobile 
accidents. Besides, there are several large factories in the vicinity 
where serious accidents occur occasionally. Many times when the priest 
arrives on the scene the person or persons injured are unconscious and 
in a dying condition. Often nobody is found among the bystanders who 
knows anything about the injured persons, whether they are Catholics 
or Christians of some Protestant Church or anything else. What can 
the priest do for them when nothing at all is known about them? 

PASTOR. 


Answer: When nothing is known about an unconscious person 
who is in danger of death, the priest does not know whether the 
person is capable of receiving the Sacraments of the Church, nor 
whether he, if otherwise capable, is in the proper disposition to 
receive the Sacraments worthily. Ordinarily a priest may not 
administer any of the Sacraments unless he knows that the re- 
cipient is both capable and worthy to receive these gifts of God. 
In emergency cases, if the priest is to act at all, he must act with- 
out delay. What is he to do if he cannot find out immediately 
whether the injured person is a Catholic, or Protestant, or Jew, or 
heathen? It is not correct to say that the priest, because of all 
lack of knowledge about the person, should do nothing, because 
the person may be a Catholic and have a strict right to the 
ministrations of the Church, supposing that he is —* dis- 
posed to receive the Sacraments. 

The moralists write a great deal about giving conditional ab- 
solution and conditional Extreme Unction to the unconscious 
person of whom it is not known whether he is a Catholic or any- 
thing else. Here in the United States we have about one-half of 
the population unbaptized, if we remember correctly what the 
statistics say. With somany unbaptized, to what purpose would 
it be to give absolution and Extreme Unction? Wherefore, some 
of the moralists point out that the priest should first give condi- 
tional baptism. That is, of course, the only reasonable thing to 
do because, if they are not validly baptized, they are not capable 
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of receiving the grace of the Sacraments. Unfortunately it is 
impracticable in most cases to speak of baptism unless by chance 
water is at hand and the priest can pretend to cool off the forehead 
of the injured person with the water while he is quietly pronounc- 
ing the words of baptism. It is inadvisable to let the bystanders 
know that one is baptizing the injured because of the ridicule and 
disrepute it may bring upon the Church for the reason that the 
people generally would take offense at the priest baptizing anyone 
he knows nothing about. Canon 731, § 2, says: “It is forbidden 
to administer the Sacraments of the Church to heretics or schis- 
matics, even though they err in good faith and ask for them, un- 
less they have first renounced their errors and been reconciled 
with the Church.”” That Canon seemed to forbid the adminis- 
tration of the Sacraments to heretics and schismatics in a state of 
unconsciousness, because in that state they cannot comply with 
the requirements specified. However, even after the Code be- 
came law, canonists and moralists continued to teach that those 
persons when in danger of death and unconscious could be helped 
by the priest with conditional absolution and conditional Extreme 
Unction, provided scandal is avoided. They base their teaching 
on some decisions of the Holy Office, which speak of administering 
absolution and Extreme Unction to unconscious schismatics in 
danger of death. Scandal to Catholics present is to be prevented 
by the declaration of the priest that the Church supposes that the 
person in his last moments of consciousness desired to return to 
the unity of the faith (Cappello, “‘De Sacramentis,”’ II, n. 237). 
What the Holy Office said concerning schismatics is applied to 
heretics (z.e., members of the many Protestant sects) by not a few 
moralists. Is it correct to extend to Protestants what the Holy 
Office said of schismatics? No, for the schismatics believe in the 
Sacraments of Christ while the Protestant sects reject the Sacra- 
ments; some sects reject all of them, and the greater number of 
them admit at least one, Baptism. How can a person who rejects 
the Sacraments of Penance and Extreme Unction have the inten- 
tion to receive them? The moralists who insist that unconscious 
dying Protestants should be given the Sacraments say that all 
bona-fide Protestants have the implied intention included in their 
general intention to do what Christ wants them todo. At most, 
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one can say that they would be willing to receive the Sacraments 
if they knew that Christ did institute them, but actually they are 
convinced that the Catholic teaching about the Sacraments is a 
great mistake and an insult to Christ. How is any kind of inten- 
tion to receive the Sacraments combinable with that state of 
mind? Those moralists who say an intention is possible have 
recourse to the teaching of the Code of Canon Law, which states 
that in marriage a speculative error (concerning, for example, the 
indissolubility of marriage) does not invalidate marriage. The 
prevailing intention of a Protestant who knows he can get a 
divorce is to marry as Christ ordained. That is correct; but if 
the Protestant intends to make use of his liberty to get a civil 
divorce in case the marriage does not turn out to his liking, he is 
not married according to the law of Christ, though, perhaps, 
there is no way of proving the state of mind under which he con- 
tracted marriage. Canon 1086, § 2, states: ‘If either one or both 
parties by a positive act of the will refuse marriage itself, or all 
right to the conjugal act, or any of the essential qualities of 
marriage, the marriage is invalid.” 

A Decree of the Holy Office, January 13, 1864 (Collectanea de 
P.F., I, no. 1246) reads: ‘“‘May approval be given to the custom 
introduced in a certain hospital whereby dying heretics and 
schismatics are absolved conditionally on account of the pre- 
sumed good faith of many who have been raised in heresy or 
schism, even though there has been no previous act by which they 
could be considered at least implicitly reconciled to the Catholic 
Church, and nothing has been said to them about reconciliation 
either because this was impossible, or because the priest does not 
want to disturb the conscience of the dying non-Catholic?”’ The 
answer was: “The custom in question is to be condemned in the 
form in which it is explained. The mind of the Sacred Congre- 
gation is to inform the Patriarch of Jerusalem that, whenever the 
dying heretic or schismatic has given some sign on which one can 
base a reasonable presumption that he adheres to the Holy Catho- 
lic Church, the priest may follow the rules laid down by recog- 
nized authors.” The Decree does not explicitly speak of uncon- 
scious persons, but that circumstance seems to be comprehended 
in the phrase, “‘because it was impossible’”’ to speak to him; the 
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moral impossibility of doing so is taken into consideration in the 
other phrase, “‘or because the priest does not want to disturb the 
conscience of the dying non-Catholic.” From what has been 
said, let the reader himself judge whether it is according to the 
mind of the Church to administer the Sacraments to all uncon- 
scious persons who are in danger of death and about whom the 
priest knows nothing. 


Responsibility for the Safekeeping of the Blessed Sacrament in 
Religious and Charitable Institutions 


Question: There are in our parish a small Catholic orphanage, a 
School Sisters’ convent, and a Catholic hospital. All three have chapels 
where the Blessed Sacrament is reserved at all times, and none of them 
has a special chaplain, but the assistants of my parish attend to all 
three places. Who is responsible for the safe custody of the Blessed 


Sacrament in those places? 
PASTOR. 


Answer: Speaking of the various places where either by law 
or by permission of the Ordinary of the diocese the Blessed Sacra- 
ment may be habitually reserved, Canon 1265 says that two con- 
ditions are required: (1) that there be present in the place some- 
one who has the care of the Blessed Sacrament; and (2) that, asa 
rule, Holy Mass must be said in those places at least once a week. 
It is evident from the wording of the first condition—‘‘dummodo 
adsit qui eius (SS. Sacramenti) curam habeat’’—that the person 
charged with the responsibility for the safe custody of the Blessed 
Sacrament need not necessarily be a priest, for there was no need 
of the Code using the longer general phrase if it wanted to say 
that there must be a priest in the place to take care of the Blessed 
Sacrament. 

The recent Instruction of the Sacred Congregation of the Sacra- 
ments, April 10, 1938 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXX, 98-209), does not 
comment on Canon 1265 but on that which deals with the taber- 
nacle and its key (Canon 1269). There in section 4 we read: 
“The key of the tabernacle in which the Blessed Sacrament is kept 
must be most carefully guarded; this is a grave obligation of con- 
science on the part of the priest who has charge of the church or 
oratory.’’ In parish churches, the Instruction states, the pastor 
has the exclusive right to keep the tabernacle key. In convents 
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of nuns with strict enclosure and other religious houses of women 
the tabernacle key may not be kept inside the enclosure; it is to 
be kept in the sacristy, and at night it is to be put in a safe place 
under two different locks and keys, so that both are needed to get 
at the tabernacle key. One of the keys is to be held by the 
superioress or her vicar and the other by another nun, preferably 
the sacristan. 

In seminaries, ecclesiastical colleges and other schools for the 
education of boys or girls, in hospitals and the like, the key of the 
tabernacle shall be kept by the rector or superior if he is a priest; 
otherwise by the spiritual director or chaplain who as a rule says 
Holy Mass there and attends to other sacred functions. 

These particular rulings are new, and are precepts based on the 
Code, which does not go into details such as the Instruction con- 
tains. It is not apparent from that document why a distinction 
is made between convents of Sisters and institutions (semi- 
naries, various kinds of boarding schools, orphanages, old peoples’ 
homes, hospitals, etc.), for under the system in vogue in the 
United States we have almost at all such institutions a community 
of Sisters. However, for all practical purposes the local Ordinary 
is charged to watch over the safe custody of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment and to make regulations according to circumstances. The 
Instruction states that the custodian of the church or chapel where 
the Blessed Sacrament is kept may be a lay person where there is 
no resident priest, but it adds that a cleric must be responsible for 
the tabernacle key. 


Churches in Which the Memoriale Rituum of Pope Benedict 
XIII May Be Used in Holy Week and Some Other Functions 


Question: In what churches may the Memoriale Rituum of Pope Bene- 
dict XIII be followed (instead of the solemn rites of the Roman Missal) 
on the last three days of Holy Week and a few other occasions, as the 
blessing of palms on Palm Sunday and the blessing of candles on the 
Feast of the Purification? If the ceremonies cannot be carried out with 
deacon and subdeacon, is there any obligation to celebrate an ordinary 
High Mass and to have the choir chant the antiphons, psalms, hymns, 
etc., that occur in the liturgy of those days; or may the priest himself 
recite all without the aid of singers? 

SACERDOS. 


——____—_@=_— 
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Answer: Pope Benedict XIII, in 1724, issued a small book 
called the Memoriale Rituum for the smaller parish churches of the 
City of Rome where deacon and subdeacon were not available for 
the complete and solemn rites of the Roman Missal for the 
following ceremonies and Masses: (1) Blessing of Candles on the 
Feast of the Purification; (2) Blessing of Ashes on Ash Wednes- 
day; (3) Blessing of Palms on Palm Sunday; (4) the Ceremonies 
of the three last days of Holy Week. A new so-called typical 
edition of the Memoriale Rituum was issued by the Holy See in 
1920. In 1935, the publishers of the HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL 
REVIEW issued a translation of the little book by Father Bartholo- 
mew Eustace, S.T.D., at the time Professor of Sacred Liturgy, 
Dunwoodie Seminary, N. Y., and at present Bishop of the newly 
erected Diocese of Camden, N. J. The little book of 106 pages 
contains the complete directions for the above-mentioned func- 
tions with the antiphons, psalms, hymns, etc. to be recited, and it 
is convenient in size and clear black print, so as to be eminently 
practical for the priest who has to go through the ceremonies 
without the assistance of a choir. 

Though published originally for the small parish churches of 
Rome only, its use was permitted in all other small parish churches 
throughout the world. The celebrant and three or four altar boys 
suffice to perform the sacred functions according to the Memoriale 
Rituum. It goes without saying that, where possible, a choir 
may and should be employed to enhance the beauty of the serv- 
ices, but there is no obligation to employ a choir when one can- 
not have deacon and subdeacon for the full ceremonial of the 
Roman Missal. It is also permissible to recite the antiphons, 
psalms, hymns, etc., at the blessing, processions, etc., and to have 
a Missa cantata on those days. It may be pointed out here that 
the Memoriale Rituum may not without special permission of the 
Holy See be used in Sisters’ chapels and other non-parochial 
churches and oratories on the last three days of Holy Week. 
They can have the services of those days if they perform them in 
the solemn manner according to the Roman Missal. For the 
blessing of candles, ashes and palms, the simplified form of cere- 
monies according to the Memoriale Rituum may without special 
indult be employed in all churches and oratories (Fortescue, 
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““Ceremonies of the Roman Rite Described,” 3rd edition, 1930, 
p. 281). 


Who May Receive Holy Communion inside the Sanctuary? 


Question: Will you please explain what the rubrics of the sacred 
liturgy say concerning lay persons receiving Holy Communion in the 
sanctuary on the altar steps or on some kneeling benches placed there? 


Answer: Concerning the boy or man who is serving the Mass, 
it has been declared by the Sacred Congregation of Rites, June 8, 
1911 (Decreta Authentica, n. 4271), that he may receive Holy 
Communion on the edge of the altar platform before other lay 
persons receive, even though he is not dressed in clerical garments 
(t.e., cassock and surplice). The general rule is that clerics only 
may be in the sanctuary and receive Holy Communion there. 
The Czremoniale Episcoporum (liber I, cap. XIII, n. 13) forbids 
lay persons, however high their rank may be, to be present in the 
sanctuary during liturgical services, and several Decrees of the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites have insisted on the observance of 
that law. In some countries including the United States, the 
practice has been introduced by custom of permitting the married 
couple and their witnesses to kneel on prie-dieus near the altar 
during the Nuptial Mass and to receive Holy Communion at the 
altar. Father Dunne, in his ‘“The Ritual Explained,” page 143, 
says that in many places in England the married couple are per- 
mitted to be in the sanctuary during the Nuptial Mass, but he 
does not approve of the custom because of the positive rule 
against all lay persons being in the sanctuary during divine ser- 
ices, and he would allow the practice only where it cannot be 
eliminated without danger of grave offense. For the United 
States “The Priest’s New Ritual,’’ commonly known for many 
years as the ‘Baltimore Ritual,” says, on page 215 (edition 1930): 
“The newly married couple may kneel at the altar rail or on kneel- 
ing stools within the sanctuary.”” At the Forty Hours’ Adoration 
or any other public Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament lay 
persons may not stay in the sanctuary for adoration, but the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites wishes them to make the adoration 
outside the sanctuary (Decreta Authentica, n. 3338). 

STANISLAUS Woywobp, O.F.M., LL.B. 
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Roman Documents 


The issue of the Acta A postolice Sedis of March 3, 1939, is the 
first issued under the new Supreme Pontiff, His Holiness Pope 
Pius XII. In the first place, there is the announcement of the 
election of Cardinal Eugene Pacelli as the successor of Pope Pius 
XI in the Chair of St. Peter, who assumed the name of Pope 
Pius XII. This announcement was made to the immense throng 
of people waiting for the result of the election in the spacious 
plaza of St. Peter’s Basilica. The Cardinal Frothodeacon, 
Camillus Caccia Dominioni, announced the news from the balcony 
of the Basilica on March 2, at about half-past six in the afternoon 
(Italian time). 


Radio Broadcast of His Holiness, Pope Pius XII 


On March 3, the day after his election to the Papacy, Pope 
Pius XII delivered a radio message to the world from the Sistine 
Chapel. 

In the first place, he declared that the very heavy burden of the 
Supreme Pontificate which God in His own inscrutable Providence 
had placed upon his shoulders greatly alarmed him and nearly 
broke his courage. He felt the necessity of, so to speak, taking 
the whole Catholic world into his confidence that it might help 
him to bear the burden. 

He embraced with most loving affection the members of the 
Sacred College of Cardinals, whose piety, virtue and splendid 
gifts of mind he knew from long association with them. To each 
and all members of the Episcopate he extended his best wishes. 
He blessed the priests, the Religious men and women, and all 
those who either in the mission fields were extending the reign of 
Jesus Christ or who in Catholic Action under the leadership of the 
bishops assisted the hierarchical apostolate. For all his faithful 
children throughout the world, especially for those who were 
suffering from the want of the things of this world and those 
afflicted by illness, he prayed for heavenly gifts and solace. 

He declared himself mindful also of all those who are outside 
the Catholic Church, and he trusts that they will gladly hear the 
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word pronounced in this solemn hour that he begs Almighty God 
to give them divine assistance. 

To his paternal message he added an invitation to peace, that 
peace which his predecessor, of sacred memory, so fervently 
counselled and intently prayed for that he willingly offered his 
life to God to obtain concord among men—peace, the most beau- 
tiful gift of God, which transcends all understanding, peace which 
all good men cannot but desire, a peace that springs from justice 
and charity. To that peace the Holy Father invited all, for it 
refreshes the souls of those who are joined to God by love, it 
governs and regulates family life in the sacred love of Christ 
Jesus, unites countries and nations by mutual fraternal assistance, 
restoring concord among nations in such a manner that the indi- 
vidual nations by mutual harmony, friendly confederation and 
helpful codperation strive to promote, with God’s inspiration and 
help, the progress and happiness of the universal family of man- 
kind. 

In these dreadful days when many and great difficulties inter- 
fere with true peace most earnestly desired by all, the Holy 
Father besought God for all the men in charge of the various 
countries who have the very difficult and honorable task of leading 
their nations to prosperity and civil progress. 

This was the first word that God prompted the Father of all 
Christians to address to the Cardinals, to the bishops, and to his 
beloved children. 

He saw indeed the many evils which afflict mankind, and which 
he, though helpless of himself but trusting in the assistance of the 
great God, would hope to remedy. In the words of St. Paul 
(II Cor., vii. 2) he exhorts all: ‘“Capite nos” (Understand us). 
He confidently hopes that this his most ardent desire to bring 
about peace will be listened to by those to whom he appeals. 
Next to the help of God, he has the greatest confidence in their 
prompt and cheerful codperation. 

He concluded with the prayer that Christ our Lord, ‘‘of whose 
fullness we all have received” (John, i. 16), would fulfill his de- 
sire and give peace and solace and all good things to the whole 
earth, and with this prayer he most lovingly imparted to all his 
Apostolic blessing (Acta Ap. Sedis, XX XI, 86). 
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Erection of Two New Dioceses and One Vicariate Apostolic 

in Canada 

The new Diocese of the City of Hearst is made up of certain 
portions of the Diocese of Haileybury and of the Vicariate Apos- 
tolic of Ontario. The Church of the Assumption of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary in the City of Hearst is to be the new cathedral. 
The new See is to belong to the ecclesiastical Province of Ottawa. 

The new Diocese of Amos is made up of certain southern por- 
tions of the Diocese of Haileybury, and will be a suffragan see of 
the Archdiocese of Quebec. The Church of St. Teresa in the City 
of Amos is to be the new cathedral. 

The new Vicariate Apostolic, to be known as James Bay, re- 
places the former Vicariate Apostolic of Northern Ontario. Its 
territory will cover a certain section of the Diocese of Haileybury 
and the remaining portions of the former Vicariate Apostolic of 
Northern Ontario. It will belong to the ecclesiastical Province 
of Ottawa (Apostolic Constitutions, one for each of the two dio 
ceses and for the vicariate, December 3, 1938; Acta Ap. Sedis, 
XXXI, 90-98). 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 








Homiletic Part 


Catechetical Instructions for the Month of Julp 


The Sacrament of Penance q 
(Concluded) 


By J. Ex.iot Ross, Pu.D. 


Fifth Sunday after Pentecost 


Integrity of Confession 


“He that shall confess and forsake [his sins] shall obtain mercy’”’ (Proverbs, 
XXViii. 13). 


SYNOPSIS: I. It is natural for one offended to expect acknowledgment by one 
offending. 
(1) Hence, we should acknowledge our faults against God. ’ 
(2) Confession should be as integral as reasonable examination 
can make tt. 
IT. There must be no deliberate omission of serious sin. 
(1) This would invalidate whole confession. 
(2) Indeliberate omission should be rectified in next confesston— 
which may be when convenient. 
ITI. It is not necessary to confess venial sins. 
(1) But, tf confessed, this should be with sorrow and purpose of 
amendment. 
(2) Some sin, if only from past, must be confessed as to kind and 
gravity. 
IV. Reserved sins. 
V. Some conditions, as inability io speak, excuse from integral 
confession. 
VI. Secrecy of confession. 
VII. Only one’s own sins should be confessed, not sin of others leading 
us to fall. > 


When someone has offended you, that one is much more likely to ob- 
tain your forgiveness by a humble acknowledgment of his fault than by a 
proud disregard of it. And this knowledge of your own attitude towards 
other human beings should make you see the reasonableness of confessing 
your offenses against God. Such a confession to God’s representative, 
the priest, should be a frank accusation of all the serious sins you have 
committed since your last confession—that is, as it is phrased in the 
Catechism, your confession should be integral. 
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Of course, God wants only the best confession one can sincerely make 
with reasonable effort. Even if one spent hours examining one’s con- 
science, one could not be absolutely correct in confessing. Perfect exact- 
ness is unattainable. Try as one may, there can easily be one more or 
one less sin, or some important circumstance can be omitted. It is 
God who forgives, not one’s exactitude which merits forgiveness; so 
that when all is said and done, one must with simplicity of heart trust 
God. 


Deliberate Concealment of Sins 


Deliberately to conceal a sin or intentionally to be careless in examin- 
ing one’s conscience is in itself mortally sinful. More than that, it 
makes useless the confession of other sins. A penitent cannot obtain 
forgiveness piecemeal by telling some sins to one priest, other sins to 
another priest, if this is done deliberately. However, there are cir- 
cumstances, which a sermon cannot fully cover, excusing from integrity 
in confession. Here it is sufficient to mention the case of a person who 
cannot speak. Confession is auricular, and though it may be praise- 
worthy for such a penitent to write out his confession, he is not obliged 
to do so. 

If after reasonable examination of conscience one fails to remember 
a sin or some circumstance changing its nature, the sin is forgiven along 
with those confessed provided that if we had remembered it we would 
have had the necessary sorrow. Should the sin be remembered later, 
it must be confessed at one’s next confession. But supposing it is re- 
membered before receiving Holy Communion, for which the confession 
was a preparation, is it necessary to go to confession again before receiv- 
ing Holy Communion? No; it is only necessary to include the sin in 
one’s next confession. The sin does not act as an obstacle to receiving 
Holy Communion, because it has already been forgiven, along with the 
sins actually confessed. 


Confession of Venial Sins 


It is a good thing, but not necessary, to confess venial sins. If we are 
sorry, God forgives them without confession. But if venial sins are 
confessed, it should not be as a matter of routine, but because we are 
really sorry and want the grace of the Sacrament of Penance in striving 
to overcome them. Since one is not obliged to confess venial sins, one 
may confess some and remain silent about others. 

In order to receive the Sacrament of Penance—except, naturally, 
when there is a legitimate excuse, as in the case of conditional absolution 
to a person unconscious—the confession of some sin is necessary. If 
one can remember no serious sin committed since one’s last confession, 
instead of mentioning a venial sin committed during that time, one can 
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repeat some sin already confessed. But there ought to be sorrow for 
that sin, and it must be specified as to its kind, or the Commandment 
against which it is an offense. Thus, it is not sufficient to say that one 
is sorry for all the sins of the past, but one should rather say for all sins 
of anger, or untruthfulness, or cursing, or what not. 

It is advisable, and it gives the confessor a better idea of the kind of 
life one is leading, to begin the confession with a statement as to the 
length of time since one’s last confession. But strictly speaking of time 
elapsed between confessions is not necessary for the integrity of one’s 
confession, except when one has disobeyed the precept of the Church 
requiring annual confession. 


The Office of Confessor 


Under the present legislation of the Church a layman is allowed to 
confess to any priest with faculties in the diocese where the confession 
takes place. And this is true of the annual confession required by the 
precept of the Church, or the confession in preparation for one’s Easter 
duty. Some sins, however, are reserved to the Pope and some to the 
bishop of the diocese. If one should be unfortunate enough to have 
committed such a sin, it is necessary that the confessor should have re- 
course to the proper authority for faculties in the case. 

Always it should be remembered that, although the priest is the rep- 
resentative of Our Lord in the confessional, confession is really made to 
God, and that it is God who forgives. One can deceive the priest, 
but one cannot deceive God. If one has deliberately deceived the priest 
as to the number, kind, or gravity of one’s sins, and the priest, under a 
false impression, has given absolution, none of the sins are forgiven. 
Indeed, another sin has been added to those already committed, the sin 
of attempting to receive the Sacrament of Penance sacrilegiously. 

The judgment of the priest is valuable as to the reasonableness of 
some excuse, as for missing Mass on Sunday or not fasting during Lent. 
He is not infallible, but one may in good conscience follow his judgment, 
and where the penitent has any doubt it is better to submit the question 
in confession. 


The Seal of Confession 


Because the priest is the representative of God in the confessional, 
the utmost secrecy surrounds it, and he must preserve the same secrecy 
as if the penitent had simply bared his heart to God in the privacy of 
his own home. Confession is made privately to the priest alone, and 
he must not disclose to anyone else directly or indirectly the contents of 
the confession; nor even, in such a way as to reveal the sin of a peni- 
tent, allow his own external actions to be influenced by what he has 
heard in the confessional. And the civil courts in this country respect 
confession as privileged matter not subject to testimony by the priest. 
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The secrecy of the confessional and the possibility of selecting a con- 
fessor who does not know us should remove some of the natural distaste 
we have for confessing to another human being the sins we have com- 
mitted. But in this respect Our Lord is much more reasonable than 
are the psychoanalysts who charge such big fees to-day. The latter 
encourage the patient to describe the past in the utmost detail, merely 
upon the assumption that such an emptying of oneself will somehow 
bring about a healthier condition of mind and will. Christ, on the 
other hand, wants the penitent to confess only the kind of sin, its gravity, 
and the number of times committed. In fact, the Church cautions per- 
sons against telling too much, going into unnecessary detail, for fear that 
a too vivid recapitulation of sins may do harm. 

There is another reason, too, for this caution, and that is consideration 
for the confessor and for other penitents. Too much time should not be 
taken up by any one individual. The happy medium lies between being 
too diffuse, telling a great many unnecessary circumstances, and being 
too terse, concealing what is necessary to enable the priest to under- 
stand the kind of sin committed. Sometimes it is scrupulosity which 
leads to long confessions; sometimes it is a disguised pride which likes 
to pour the story of its sins, and sometimes the sins of others, upon a 
listener. 


Only One’s Own Sins Are to Be Confessed 


Every penitent should remember, too, that he is to tell only his own 
sins. Never should he mention the sins of someone else. If one has 
been angry, one should confess it; but one should not explain how 
another person’s conduct provoked one to anger. If a man has taken 
too much liquor, he should not relate how others led him on, or the 
hateful home conditions that made him seek solace in his cups. 

Keep before your mind that you are confessing to an all-merciful 
God who has established the Sacrament of Penance for your good. In 
His love He has made confession with the proper dispositions the easy 
condition for obtaining pardon. Answer frankly any questions the 
confessor may ask you; take humbly any advice he may give. Ifa 
little mortification accompanies the process of recovering sanctifying 
grace, gladly endure it. Be sincere and simple of heart, and everything 
else will take care of itself. 

“He that shall confess, and forsake [his sins], shall obtain mercy.”’ 
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Sixth Sunday after Pentecost 
The Purpose of Amendment 


“Return ye, every man from his wicked way, and make your ways good’ 
(Jer., xxv. 15). 





SYNOPSIS: I. Sincere sorrow implies a resolution to amend. 

(1) Failure to keep resolution often due to unwillingness to avoid 
occasions of sin. 

(2) Such occasions may be general or particular to individual. 

(3) When occasions cannot he avoided, effort must be made to 
build up contrary habits. 

(4) Example of overcoming habits of speech. 

IT. But fatlure to keep resolution should not lead to such discourage- 
ment one ceases to iry. 

(1) Given sincerity, best thing is to make new start by going to 
confession as soon as convenient. 

(2) One should have faith in the Sacrament, but work as if every- 
thing depended on oneself. 

III. Advisable to divide field and concentrate on one bad habit. 

(1) If habit underlying others can be conquered, then others de- 
pending on it wither away. 

(2) But, on other hand, if easy habits are first attacked, success } 
encourages to further victory. 

(3) Conquering habits having no moral bearing gives strength to 
overcome immoral habits. : 


Sincere sorrow at having turned away from God in sin necessarily 
implies a turning back to Him in conformity of will, and a determina- 
tion never again to turn away. It is impossible to conceive of true sor- 
row without this purpose of amendment. Just as the child who pro- 
tests to his father sorrow for some act of disobedience naturally adds, 
“T’ll not do it any more,” so the grown child who is truly sorry for hav- 
ing disobeyed his Heavenly Father, God, inevitably will have the de- 
termination never again to disobey Him. 

To make this determination effective, however, oftentimes means 
action on a broader front than the particular sin concerned. It may 
mean an avoidance of what has led into such a sin in the past, and 
which, if we are sincere, we recognize may be dangerous for us in the | 
future. That is to say, one is bound, if one can, to avoid the occasions 
of sin. Sometimes it happens that the general experience of mankind 
teaches quite clearly that certain circumstances will lead to sin. Where 
there is such a judgment of mankind, the man who is sincerely sorry for 
having offended God, even in some other way, will try to avoid such 
circumstances. He will not play with fire to see if he happens to be dif- 
ferent from the general run of men, and so will not be burnt. 


—ESES____xQg— 
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Special Occasions of Sin 


Other circumstances may be occasions of sin, not to men generally, 
but to the penitent individually. Because of one’s special character, 
or the way one has acted in the past, one may be tempted almost ir- 
resistibly by what offers no particular allurement to some others. 
Thus, one individual, because of an inherited nervous constitution, 
may feel a great urge to calm those nerves through some habit-forming 
drug, whereas another individual because he is differently constituted 
will feel no such temptation. Sincerity in acknowledging one’s own 
weakness is essential to carrying out a purpose of amendment. The 
man who cannot take one drink without going to excess must have 
backbone enough to stand up against the ridicule of those who call him 
a kill-joy when he refuses to start drinking at all. 

There are some occasions of sin, however, which cannot be entirely 
avoided. Certain people may be especially irritating to one, and yet one 
may be compelled to associate with them. But it is possible to build up 
a habit of composure under trying circumstances, and so be able to 
overcome one’s natural impatience or anger. Good habits are the worst 
enemy of bad habits, just as bad habits are the worst incentive to sin. 
And nothing illustrates the force of habit, either for good or for evil, 
more clearly than does profanity. There are persons who can hardly 
say two sentences without some profane expletive, simply because they 
have allowed themselves to fall into careless habits of speech 

Yet, there is less excuse for morally bad speech than for grammatically 
bad speech. Why is it that men learn to speak grammatically good 
English and care nothing about speaking morally bad English? Be- 
cause in one case they try to control their impulses, cultivate good habits 
till they become second nature, and in the other case they do not care. 
If they are sincere and honest with themselves, they will acknowledge 
that they pay more attention to the social code of their associates than 
they do to the Code of Sinai. If time after time they confess profane 
or obscene language, they have not really tried to overcome the habits 
they have formed. 


Amendment as a Test of Sincerity 


In many instances, actual correction of a fault, the building up of a 
good habit, is the test of a sincere purpose of amendment. And yet it is 
not an infallible test if too short a time is considered. One can at the 
time of confession be determined to overcome the sins confessed, and yet 
later yield again to the temptation to commit the same sin. Sincerity 
in meaning the resolution of amendment and sincerity in judging oneself 
afterwards are essential. But scrupulousness and discouragement 
should be avoided as twin evils. 

Consequently, the penitent who falls again almost as soon as he has 
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confessed should not for that reason be so discouraged that he con- 
cludes there is no use in trying to reform. He should not continue to 
sin because he has despaired of doing better. On the contrary, he 
should pick himself up immediately and make a new start. This time 
his experience of weakness should make him strive the harder to carry out 
his good resolution to amend his life. 


Graces Received in Penance 


Furthermore, one should always bear in mind that the Sacrament of 
Penance is not only for the forgiveness of sin already committed, but also 
to confer the grace to avoid future sin. Hence, it is a mistake for the 
sinner to say to himself that he will wait until he has conquered a sin 
before he goes to confession. If he uses confession properly, he will be 
better able to reform with the Sacrament of Penance than without it. 
Provided one is really sincere in intending to avoid sin, the best thing is 
to go to confession as soon as really convenient. 

On the other hand, the Sacrament of Penance does not relieve one of 
all effort. It is true that it gives grace, but the penitent must do his 
share to profit by this grace. Probably the reason why many Catho- 
lics, who go to confession rather frequently, do not show any great im- 
provement in their manner of living, is because they proceed on the 
assumption that the Sacrament will do everything, that effort on their 
part is unnecessary. Faith in the power of the Sacrament is a good at- 
titude, but it goes too far when it discourages coéperation on the part of 
the penitent. 

While safeguarding his faith in the power of the Sacrament to produce 
grace, the penitent should work at reform as if everything depended 
on him. And the first element in his work to improve his conduct and 
character must be sincerity. He must face himself honestly, and in 
cataloguing his faults he must call a spade a spade. If he is given to 
towering rages, he should not gloss over the fact by noting merely a 
tendency to be irritable and impatient. 


Eradication of Fundamental Faults 


In trying to find out exactly what kind of creature one is, it may 
sometimes happen that a relationship is discovered between several 
kinds of sins. One leads to another. So if the fundamental fault is 
conquered, at the same time several others growing out of it may be 
conquered. And although one must be sorry for each and every sin, 
so as to have the intention of never committing any one of them again, 
this does not preclude putting special effort on avoiding some one sin. 

As was said in speaking of the examination of conscience and of the 
particular examen, greater results can often be obtained by dividing the 
field to be attacked than by making a general assault all along the line. 
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System is valuable in the moral life as well as in business or science. 
Pick out either the most fundamental defect you have, or else the one 
you think can be most easily overcome, and work hard on that until 
you have made reasonable progress in overcoming it. The advantage 
of starting with the most fundamental sin is that if this is conquered 
several others may be overcome with it. For it is like the foundation 
of a building. It supports the superstructure of sin going to make up 
your character. On the other hand, especially for a person not overly 
gifted with strength, it may be best to start with the sin that can most 
easily be corrected. Then, instead of being discouraged by failure, one 
will be encouraged by success. And going on from success to success 
one will finally come to the underlying sin. 


Strengthening of the Will 


Previous successes will have so strengthened the character and accus- 
tomed one to success that the great fundamental defect will be attacked 
more effectively than if the assault had been made when one had been 
discouraged by repeated failures. Moreover, a person’s character is so 
integrated that conquering even a small sin to some extent undermines 
the larger sins. It cuts off some of the nourishment the big sin has 
been receiving, and makes that sin more susceptible to attack than if 
the way of life had not been changed by overcoming any bad habit. 

It is also true that building up the power to conquer any habit, even 
one that is morally indifferent (such as biting the nails), builds up the 
power to conquer other habits; whereas carelessness in regard to morally 
indifferent habits weakens the power of resisting a tendency to bad 
habits. Also there is wisdom in the belief that deliberate abstinence 
from what in itself is indifferent, as eating meat on Friday, builds 
strength of will to abstain from what would be morally wrong. 

Undoubtedly the same amount of effort in the moral sphere that many 
persons employ in other fields would result in a real amendment by the 
penitent. How many, for instance, who are naturally lefthanded, by 
patience acquire the ability of using their right hand for various acts, 
such as writing or handling a knife and fork; while, contrariwise, how 
many naturally righthanded learn to pitch baseball lefthanded because 
it gives a slight advantage! We could all be better if we worked hard 
enough at the task of self-improvement. 
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Seventh Sunday after Pentecost 


Satisfaction for Sin 


“But if the wicked do penance for all his sins, . . . I will not remember all 
his inquities” (Ezech., xviii. 21). 


SYNOPSIS: I. (1) Penance imposed in connection with confession in early 
Church was much more severe than present custom. 
(2) But, though slight, the penance must be accepted by penttent. 
II. Two elements in sin: guilt and punishment due to it. 
(1) Penance imposed with confession intended to make some 
satisfaction for temporal punishment. 
(2) One who is sincerely sorry will probably want to perform 
additional penance. 
(3) Best penance is to accept God’s will in everything. 
(4) Extra-sacramental penance is part of Church's discipline, as 
indicated by Friday abstinence, etc. 
III. (1) Sacramental penance has a special value. 
(2) Hence, it is advisable to receive the Sacrament of Penance 
oftener than strictly necessary. 


Penance is a suffering, loss, or punishment voluntarily endured as an 
atonement. It is significant that the Sacrament for the forgiveness of 
sin committed after Baptism is called, not ‘Confession’ nor “‘Absolu- 
tion,” but ‘“‘Penance.’’ This would seem to indicate that in the early 
days of Christianity the penance imposed on the penitent in receiving 
this Sacrament loomed considerably larger than it does at present. In 
deed, we know historically that at one period the penances were quite 
severe. Now, however, the discipline of the Church has been modified 
to such an extent that usually the penance imposed by a confessor is 
little more than a symbol of the greater penances of earlier times. 

But though generally slight, nevertheless the penance imposed by the 
confessor and its acceptance by the penitent is normally an essential part 
of the Sacrament of Penance. The penitent must willingly accept the 
penance, and this implies, usually, that he should perform it. How- 
ever, unless a time for the performance of the penance is fixed by the 
confessor, the penitent may use his judgment as to what is reasonable. 
Since the Sacrament of Penance has been received and the penitent’s 
sins forgiven, he may with good conscience receive Holy Communion 
before performing the penance. 


Two Distinct Elements in Sin 


In every sin two distinct elements may be distinguished, the guilt of 
the offense and the punishment due to it. As soon as the Sacrament of 
Penance is properly received, the guilt of sin is remitted. But the tem- 
poral punishment due to it has yet to be satisfied, either in this life or in 
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the next. The penance imposed in the Sacrament of Penance is in- 
tended to make satisfaction, partly at least, for this temporal punish- 
ment. How much of the temporal punishment due to the penitent’s 
sins is actually remitted depends partly on the penance imposed and 
performed, partly upon the disposition of the penitent. For love, or 
sorrow dictated by love, can obtain not only the forgiveness of the 
guilt of sin but also remission of the temporal punishment due to sin. 

One who is sincerely sorry for past sins, however, will probably, in 
addition to willingly accepting and performing the slight penance im- 
posed by the confessor in the Sacrament of Penance, want to perform 
some other penance. For penance has a twofold effect. It satisfies for 
the temporal punishment due to sin, and it strengthens one to avoid 
sin in the future. As St. Paul said: “I chastize my body and bring it 
into subjection, lest I who have preached to others should myself be- 
come a castaway” (I Cor., ix. 27). If St. Paul, so evidently chosen 
by God, a man raised to the third heaven in mystical contemplation, 
needed to mortify himself, to perform extra penances in order to keep 
himself from slipping, much more does the ordinary mortal. 


Atonement for Sin 


However, as the great St. Teresa of Avila said, the willing acceptance 
of the crosses sent by God is worth more than the same amount of self- 
imposed penance. For patience under what comes from God indicates 
a closer identification of one’s will with the will of God than does the 
voluntary infliction of additional mortification. Love, it must be re- 
membered, is the object of the penance imposed by the confessor, of 
any self-imposed penance, and love is a tending of the will towards good, 
or towards God. When the will gladly accepts whatever God sends, 
and of course everything except sin can be traced to His Providence, it 
is an indication that the will is tending towards Him. 

To do the will of God—that is, to perform what He commands, to 
omit what He prohibits, to accept the daily incidents of life patiently 
and cheerfully, as coming from an all-loving Father—is to have one’s 
will coincide with the will of God. And this union of the human will 
with the divine is the end of receiving the Sacraments. The fact, how- 
ever, that the Sacrament of Penance does not accomplish this union 
automatically, but that some penance by the penitent is necessary, 
simply means that the Sacrament isnot magic. Itisasupernatural help. 


Voluntary Penances 


Penance as a satisfaction for sin and as an aid to virtue, although not 
sacramental and so without the grace produced by the Sacrament of 
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Penance, goes back much farther than the Church, and runs through the 
practice of the Church apart from the Sacrament of Penance. All 
through the Old Testament there are exhortations to sinners to do pen- 
ance for their sins. The text from the Prophet Ezechiel, ‘‘if the wicked 
do penance for his sins, I will not remember all his inquities,’’ is only. one 
of hundreds. Abstinence on Friday and the Lenten fast are forms of 
penance outside the Sacrament imposed by the Church on the faithful 
generally. Four times a year, too, on the ember days, the Church turns 
our minds to the need for all to do penance. One may say that penance 
is a typical part of the practice of Catholicism. 

Done in the proper spirit, even apart from the Sacrament of Pen- 
ance but in the state of sanctifying grace obtained through the Sacra- 
ment, penance is helpful and salutary. Instead of implying a morbid 
attitude towards life, as some worldly-minded persons think, it is dic- 
tated by a sane and healthy outlook on reality. It is man’s gesture of 
love to the Creator whom he has offended, and in that spirit it is ac- 
cepted by God. The Almighty does not need the creature’s penance, 
but the creature needs it. The man who understands that by sin he 
has violated the order which should exist between him and God will 
naturally want to restore that order in so far as he can. As St. Paul 
phrased it in his Epistle to the Colossians (i. 24): “[I] rejoice in my 
sufferings. .. , and fill up those things that are wanting of the sufferings 
of Christ.” 


Sacramental Penance 


Penance, both in and outside the Sacrament of Penance, is a salutary 
thing, but penance in connection with the Sacrament of Penance is the 
more salutary. And that brings us to the question of how often one 
should receive the Sacrament of Penance. Baptism, Confirmation, and 
Holy Orders can be received only once, and Matrimony can be received 
more than once only when one has become free to do so after the death of 
the other party to the prior reception. But the Sacrament of Penance can 
be received as often as the penitent wishes—indeed, more than once a 
day. Each time the penitent receives special grace, and by the penance 
satisfies for some of the temporal punishment due to his sins. 

Strictly speaking, there is an obligation to receive the Sacrament of 
Penance only when one is certain of a mortal sin not yet submitted to 
the regenerating power of either Baptism or Penance. This applies even 
to the confession once a year prescribed by the precept of the Church. 
For this precept the year may be counted in any recognized way, as from 
Advent to Advent. The confession does not have to be within the time 
set apart for Easter Communion. 


——SES___qauMwgg45 
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Frequent Reception of Penance 


But it is advisable to receive the Sacrament of Penance oftener than is 
absolutely necessary. Religious communities usually specify in their 
rules weekly confession, and this is a good practice for lay folk if confes- 
sion does not become a matter of routine. One thing that will help to 
keep it from being a routine affair is a consideration of the effects of 
penance in the Sacrament. For even though there may be no mortal 
sin upon the soul of the penitent, probably there are the effects of past 
sin, including some temporal punishment still to be undergone; and 
the slight penance imposed by the confessor has much more satisfying 
value than the same penance undergone by the penitent’s own authority 
apart from the Sacrament of Penance. 

Therefore, the person who has no mortal sin on his soul may well re- 
ceive the Sacrament of Penance, confessing some venial sin for which 
he is sorry or some already forgiven mortal sin. For the grace of the 
Sacrament will help him to avoid further sin, and the penance imposed 
will satisfy for some of the temporal punishment due. The person who 
does not like to go to confession should not for that reason restrict 
himself to the times when it is really obligatory. On the contrary, this 
very distaste for confession is in itself a reason for receiving the Sacra- 
ment of Penance because it increases the penance which he undergoes. 
In this way it has more satisfying value as an act of reparation, and it 
gives him strength to resist the temptations of life. 

Perhaps it should be noted, however, that those who wish to make 
what may be called confessions of devotion should choose a time that 
will not unduly interfere with those who have a graver need to confess. 
Charity towards one’s neighbor implies as much. 

“But if the wicked do penance for all his sins, . . . I will not remember 
all his iniquities.”’ 


Eighth Sunday after Pentecost 


Indulgences 
‘‘And I will give to thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven’’ (Matt., xvi. 19) 


SYNOPSIS: I. Closely connected with Sacrament of Penance are indulgences. 

(1) Originally the attempt was made to have penance imposed in 
confession equal to the temporal punishment due sins. 

(2) Substitution of something easier was called a “commutation” 
and later an “indulgence.” 

(3) An indulgence is a sort of draft against the merits of Christ 
and the Saints. 

(4) Worth more than penance imposed in confession. 
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II. God could forgive temporal punishnient at same time as guilt. 
(1) Possibly for our good He does not. 
(2) Indulgences as a way of satisfying for temporal punishment. 
(3) Conditions must be strictly fulfilled. 
(4) Gainer must have proper dispositions. 
(5) Hence, no one can be perfectly sure he gained indulgence and 
should keep trying. 
III. (1) Some indulgences applicable to souls in purgatory. 
(2) Those who died without leaving relatives or friends to pray for 
them: 
(a) Are remembered by many pious persons who gain indul- 
gences for the most deserted soul; 
(b) Are taken care of by the uncovenanted mercies of God; 
(c) Are included in many prayers of the Church. 


Closely connected with the Sacrament of Penance through the ele- 
ment of the temporal punishment due to sin are indulgences. For an 
indulgence is a remission, in whole or in part, of the temporal punish- 
ment incurred by one’s sins. They hark back to the Sacrament of 
Penance, too, because they are frequently specified as an indulgence of 
100 days, or 40 days, and soon. This means the remission of such an 
amount of temporal punishment as would have been satisfied for by per- 
forming for the specified number of days the penance imposed in con- 
fession under the severer discipline of the early Church. 

Originally the attempt was made to impose a penance considered 
equal to the temporal punishment to which the penitent had become 
liable, so that after performing the penance he would be free not only 
of the guilt of the sin but also of the temporal penalty he had incurred. 
In those days the Sacrament of Penance was really penance, and prob- 
ably that is why it has this name rather than “‘confession’”’ or ‘‘absolu- 
tion.” 


Origin of Indulgences 


But be that as it may, the custom soon arose of the proper authority 
changing the penance imposed in the confessional into something easier, 
just as the proper civil authorities may sometimes change or commute 
the sentence of a prisoner. Hence, these changes of penances were called 
“commutations,”’ and it is unfortunate that the word was not kept. 
For commutation indicates just what an indulgence is, whereas the 
word “‘indulgence’’ has in the minds of non-Catholics led to many er- 
roneous notions. By honest mistake or deliberate malice the Church 
has been charged with granting permissions to sin. 

It is not necessary to tell a Catholic audience that an indulgence is 
not a forgiveness of past sin without confession, nor an advance forgive- 
ness of sin in the future. An indulgence is, for the person gaining it, a 
commutation into something less. Like the Sacrament of Penance, 
the power of the Church to do this was granted under the power of the 
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keys: ‘“‘Whatsoever thou shalt bind upon earth, it shall be bound also 
in heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt loose upon earth, it shall be 
loosed also in heaven” (Matt., xvi. 19). 

You will notice that an indulgence makes the temporal punishment 
due for sins committed less for the person gaining an indulgence, but 
not less in itself. God’s justice receives the same satisfaction, though 
not from the penitent. It is an application, by the authority of the 
Church, from the superabundant satisfaction of Christ’s merits or of the 
merits of those who have undergone more penance than was due to their 
sins, and which form a treasury of satisfaction upon which the Church 
at her discretion may draw. 

The analogy of checks may make this clearer. A man who has 
$10,000 in bank can write a check for that amount payable to someone 
else. A piece of paper, worthless in itself, becomes worth $10,000. 
So the Church, with a supernatural bank account as it were, endorses a 
few prayers, worth in themselves very little, and they become like a 
check drawn against her account. She applies to this particular indi- 
vidual gaining the indulgence a part of the satisfaction deposited to her 
account by Our Lord and the Saints. 

Undoubtedly the slight penance imposed upon the penitent at con- 
fession becomes, by its association with the Sacrament of Penance, of 
more satisfying value than the same penance performed independently 
of the Sacrament. And the same prayers said in order to gain an in- 
dulgence, although in a strict sense not a part of the Sacrament of Pen- 
ance, are worth more in their satisfying value than the same prayers said 
without this connection with the power of the keys through an indul- 
gence. Through the infinite mercy of God and the motherly care of 
the Church there is prepared, for those who wish, this easy way of satis- 
fying for the temporal punishment they have incurred through sin. 


Conditions for Gaining Indulgences 


To gain an indulgence one must fulfill the conditions prescribed by the 
Church. One such condition usually is that the Sacrament of Penance 
should have been received within a specified time and also Holy Com- 
munion. Sometimes the confession must be to specially authorized 
priests or in special places. All this brings out quite clearly the connec- 
tion between indulgences and the Sacrament of Penance. 

Of course, since Our Lord’s. death was sufficient to atone not only 
for the guilt of all sins but also for the temporal punishment due to them, 
God could remit all temporal punishment at the same time that He for- 
gives the guilt. Why He does not do so we do not know, but it seems 
reasonable that He should want human beings to do something towards 
this remission of punishment, just as He wants human beings to do some- 
thing in the way of sorrow before forgiving the guilt. And it seems 
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that they can hardly have sincere sorrow for their sins without wanting 
to do something to atone for what is still due after the guilt is forgiven. 

Looking at human nature as it is, we can readily see that this is the 
better course for us. The human parent who is too easy on offending 
children and requires nothing of them to show sincerity is not the wisest 
parent. Children who are treated in this way are less likely to develop 
into strong characters than are those who are lovingly but justly required 
to make amends for wrong-doing. And when we eliminate the personal 
element, we can see that the same applies to the relations between our 
Divine Father and His children. 


Dispositions Necessary for Gaining an Indulgence 


It is, indeed, a privilege to be allowed to share, even in the slight way 
of the little work necessary for gaining an indulgence, in satisfying for 
our sins. It is not the requirement of a hard taskmaster insisting upon 
an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, but the gentle discipline of a loving 
parent leading us to learn from our mistakes. An indulgence is granted 
by the Church on the fulfillment of certain prescribed conditions, but 
not as an act of magic so that the fulfillment of the conditions necessarily 
secures the indulgence for the person. Proper dispositions, as judged 
by God, are required in the person. Hence no one can be absolutely 
sure that he has gained a plenary indulgence. Consequently, one who 
is sincerely desirous of satisfying for the temporal punishment due to his 
sins will try indefinitely to gain indulgences. 

There is one apparent exception to the rule that a creature must do 
something towards satisfaction for his sins in that indulgences are, in 
many cases, applicable to the souls in purgatory. A plenary indulgence 
gained for a soul in purgatory satisfies for all the punishment still due by 
that soul, and so insures its entrance into heaven. This way of helping 
the souls of the departed should appeal to all who appreciate the Com- 
munion of Saints. It is a union with loved ones which persists after 
death, and those who are generous towards these souls may expect that 
when they themselves are in this state of purgation, satisfying for the 
temporal punishment still due by them when they died, others on earth 
will be equally generous to them. 


Indulgences Extend to All the Dead 


Although at first sight this may seem to perpetuate differences which 
existed on earth, so that those who leave pious and loving relatives or 
friends have an advantage over those who die lonely and forlorn, we 
may readily believe that God in His uncovenanted mercies evens up 
such inequalities. For as has been said, an indulgence is not magic. 
Its gaining and its application in final analysis depend upon God, and 
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we can be sure that he applies the suffrages of the Church in the wisest 
possible way. 

Many pious persons strive for indulgences for the most deserted 
or most needy soul in purgatorv, and many of the prayers of the Church 
are for the faithful departed in general. It is a most significant thing, 
and one which throws into clear relief the universal motherhood of the 
Church, that in every Mass there is a memento for all the faithful living 
and dead, in addition to those specifically mentioned by the celebrant. 
Even in a Funeral Mass for a dead Pope, which one might expect would 
be exclusively for him, the priest at the end of Mass does not say ‘“‘May he 
rest in peace,” but ‘May they rest in peace.” No one is excluded from 
this all-embracing Communion of Saints except those who have died 
with their wills so completely turned away from God that they cannot 
be helped. The unknown tramp whose body goes to potters’ field, un- 
remembered by a single living friend or relative, is still remembered in 
this way down the ages by his mother, the Church. God’s love and that 
of His Church remembers for ever. 








Book Reviews 


Philosophy of the School and of the 
Street.—If, as G. K. Chesterton has 
shrewdly remarked, the most important 
thing about a man is his philosophy, 
then those whose special privilege it is 
to keep the philosophical fires burning 
should make it a point to supply the 
ordinary man with a view of life that 
will serve him well. True, philosophy 
must be cultivated as a professional 
study by the masters of the craft, but it 
must never become an exclusive posses- 
sion of the few. It must be rendered 
accessible to all because it is essential 
for right living. When shorn of the 
technical phraseology in which it is 
usually wrapped up, it comes within the 
horizon of every man who is capable of 
consistent thinking and who will take 
the trouble to reflect on himself and the 
world diffused around him. The tend- 
ency to popularize philosophy which is 
gaining ground among us deserves to be 
encouraged. To cope with the problems 
of our days, the man of the street will 
need sound philosophical principles. 

First we wish to bring to the notice of 
the reader a book which is directly ad- 
dressed to the man of the street.! Father 
Brémond caters to the unspoiled mind 
looking with naive wonder on his cosmic 
environment and trying to discover the 
meaning of things and to find an answer 
to the questions that spontaneously crop 
up. He is well advised when he makes 
wonder the source of philosophy, and at 
the same time endeavors to stimulate 
this remarkable faculty which unfortu- 
nately has become dulled in our days. 
Men have ceased to reflect because they 
have ceased to be astonished. When 
wonder declines, the inquisitive powers of 
man, become blunted. The easy attitude 
of taking everything for granted falls 


1 Philosophy in the Making. A Study 
in Wonder and Order. By André Bré- 
mond, S.J. (Benziger Brothers, New 
York City). 
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like a destructive blight on human 
thought. The author takes us on a long 
trip, beginning in the cave of primitive 
man and leading us through the ages to 
the very heights of heaven. Popular 
philosophy at its best we would call this 
interestingly written volume which opens 
up vistas in many directions and sheds 
light on the many problems that con- 
front man in his journey from the cradle 
to the grave. Whilst the man of the 
street will take to this philosophy in 
homespun, and keenly relish its manner 
of presentation, the professional philoso- 
pher will be intrigued by its informality 
and sly humor. 

Father Glenn, it is true, has written 
a textbook to serve as a class manual for 
college students, but he has also imparted 
to it a much wider usefulness.2 This 
he has done in two ways: first, by adopt- 
ing a method of exposition which will 
enable the student in later life to avail 
himself of what he has learned in the 
days of formal training, and, secondly, 
by taking into consideration the needs 
of the general reader. Cosmology 
touches on questions of very pertinent 
interest, bearing on matters that are 
being discussed in popular periodicals 
and even in our dailies. This will be 
immediately apparent when we mention 
some of the topics with which these 
pages deal. Certainly, quantity, space, 
causality, purposiveness, nature, the 
laws of nature, monism, the extent of the 
universe, relativity, to mention only a 
few, are subjects that cannot be ignored. 
Einstein and other physicists have seen 
to that. Here these vexing problems 
are set forth in a singularly lucid fashion. 
The author does well to insist on the 
line of demarcation which separates the 


2 Cosmology. A Class Manual in the 
Philosophy of Bodily Being. By Paul J. 
Glenn, Ph.D. (B. Herder Book Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.) 
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physical sciences from the realm of 
speculative cosmology. If this essential 
distinction would be kept in mind, there 
would be less confusion, but, as the 
writer suggests, the scientist is too prone 
to transgress the limits within which he 
is competent and to invade a sphere in 
which his methods are inapplicable. 
Lamenting this fatal tendency he says: 
“Unfortunately, most scientists, while 
rightly sticklers for accuracy in their 
proper domain, are given to the loosest 
sort of generalizing as philosophers, and 
do not seem to be conscious of their pre- 
sumption in tossing off definitions that 
do not define and in making conclusions 
that do not conclude.”” In his turn, Dr. 
Glenn scrupulously refrains from infring- 
ing on the territory of pure science, and 
confines himself strictly to that of philoso- 
phy. It is an excellent practice from 
which others can profitably learn. Those 
who are acquainted with the author’s 
previous works will again encounter in 
this latest volume the didactic devices 
which have made the preceding instal- 
ments of his great summary of Scholastic 
philosophy so popular. His cosmology 
brings to happy consummation a mighty 
enterprise. 

CHARLES BRUERL, D.D. 


The Thomist.'—The English language 
can boast of an amazing number of 
excellent magazines, dealing with an 
equally amazing variety of subject- 
matter. The specialties, interests and 
even hobbies of almost everyone are 
taken care of by some Review or other. 
Catholic magazines in the United States 
are also numerous and suited to many 
different aims and activities. Theology 
has rot been neglected, and there have 
long existed here and in other English- 
speaking countries excellent periodicals 
devoted to the various branches of sacred 
science. 

It might seem, then, that there is no 
need for a new magazine serving theology 
in English. And yet since theology and 

1 The Thomist. A Speculative Quar- 


terly Review. Edited by the Dominican 
Fathers (Sheed & Ward, New York City). 


likewise its ancillary science, philosophy, 
are primarily sepculative, there has been 
a need for a Review devoted to this as- 
pect of sacred and human wisdom. The 
worthy publications already in existence 
were practical, or at any rate not chiefly 
speculative. The Thomist now appears 
to provide in English the kind of scien- 
tific Review that already exists in other 
languages. In calling itself ‘“‘specula- 
tive,’’ it does not mean that its field is the 
merely problematical or theoretical. On 
the contrary, speculation in the sense of 
St. Thomas is that which deals with first 
principles and highest truths, and there- 
fore with what is basic and solid. Neither 
does speculation in the Thomistic sense 
imply remoteness from all human and 
present interests. The Angelic Doctor 
deals with ultimates, whether from reve- 
lation or from reason, but his axioms are 
so universal that they apply, as Leo XIII 
stated, to every age and situation. In 
these days when ideologies in politics 
and other relations are brought so force- 
fully to the attention of everyone who 
hears the radio or reads the news, we 
cannot doubt that thought and theory 
are mighty forces in the life of the world. 
Alongside the more practical journals, 
therefore, the speculative have their 
proper and important work to do. 
Gladly do we hail The Thomist, and con- 
gratulate its Editors on the very credit- 
able inaugural issue. 

It is very fitting that the Dominican 
Fathers, who are brethren of St. Thomas 
and by tradition are dedicated to scien- 
tific and Scholastic cultivation of theology 
and philosophy, should direct this new 
magazine. But as Thomism is of uni- 
versal importance, it is gratifying to 
notice that the contributors are widely 
representative. 

J. A. McHueu, O.P., S.T.M., Litt.D. 


Church History.—A special merit 
attaches to the “Church History” of 
Dr. Joseph Lortz. He not only gives the 
facts and dates, but presents the vital 
development of the living Mystical 
Body of Christ. It is to be noted that 
such a work is not a mere textbook or 
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compendium, but should be used as a 
supplement to the text. This work has 
now been put into English dress by 


Father Edwin G. Kaiser, C.PPS., 
S.T.D.! In his Preface, Father Kaiser 
writes: ‘‘Very general complaint has 


sharpened the desire for a work that is 
not a mere summary of dates and facts. 
Especially must a history of the Church 
go beyond the chain of events and per- 
sonages. It must seek not only the cause 
of the external happening, the relation of 
event to the larger movement, to the 
underlying source of action and power, 
but also to the ever-living, ever-moving 
sacred organic thing which is Christ’s 
Church on earth. No other society in 
human history is a living reality with a 
continuous corporate personality as is 
the Church, which is Christ’s Mystic 
Body. Wherefore, a history of the 
Church, above any other historical 
writing, must go beyond fact and move- 
ment and immediate cause, and present 
this one living, corporate, sacred per- 
sonality.”” The German work has been 
praised as something unique in the field, 
and its English translation is worthy of 
the same praise. 

This work is of special value for the 
professor of church history, for it gives 
new lights and opens new vistas. The 
backgrounds and causes of the great 
events in church history are analyzed, 
and thus both past and present situa- 
tions are better understood. The book 
insists on Western and especially German 
things, as the translator admits in his 
Preface (p. vi). There is not much 
about the early Fathers and Doctors of 
the Church, nothing special about the 
Oriental Churches, nor about the Turks, 
the Americas or modern Russia. How- 
ever, the author did not set out to treat 


1 History of the Church. By Joseph 
Lortz. Translated and adapted from 
the Fourth German Edition by Edwin 
G. Kaiser, C.PP.S., S.T.D. (The Bruce 
Publishing Company, Milwaukee). 


all matters, and his method should be an 
inspiration to others to write about other 
countries and events in the form of a 
grand survey such as this book presents. 

At this time when the Church is being 
persecuted in several lands, we are con- 
soled, as were our fathers of old, by the 
thought that the Church has weathered 
the storm of persecution before, and that 
eventually she triumphed over her ene- 
mies. It is consoling and refreshing to 
find a work that treats of a rather mod- 
ern persecution in a clear and scholarly 
way. Sister Mary Claire Goodwin, 
C.S.A., Ph.D., has written an interesting 
and well-authenticated work on ‘‘The 
Papal Conflict with Josephinism.” The 
author has worked out her thesis with all 
the finesse of methodological scholarship, 
and, as such, it is an exemplary work of 
historical research. It may be taken 
also as a model for its clarity, divi- 
sions, fine bibliography (18 pages), index 
and good English.? 

This work is of special interest, since 
there is nothing quite like it in English. 
It treats of the historical background of 
Josephinism; the formative influences 
on Joseph II; his attempts at ecclesias- 
tical reforms; the Concordat resulting 
from Joseph’s threat of schism; and the 
reaction to Josephinism in Germany, 
Hungary, and Belgium. The matter is 
not only absorbing in itself, but in the 
light of modern events it reads almost 
like one of our daily papers in its recital 
of outrages against the Church in certain 
places! But if certain portions of God’s 
Church are made sad to-day, we can all 
see the lovely light of hope, and know 
that even as in those times of Joseph IT 
the Church had her triumph, so in our 
own day the Cross of Christ will be 
victorious over the powers of Satan. 
Dr. Goodwin’s work is a very welcome 
and valuable contribution to the litera- 
ture on that period. 
CUTHBERTGUMBINGER,O.M.Cap.,S.T.D. 


2 The Fordham Press, New York City. 
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A Note on Catholic Art 


By RALPH ADAMS CRAM 


Fifty years ago when I made the beginnings of an architectural practice, 
Christian art was, I suppose, at the lowest point it had achieved since the 
time when, under Constantine, the Church emerged from the catacombs 
into the full light of day. This was particularly true of architecture, 
“the mother and mistress’ of the arts, though I am not sure that painting, 
sculpture, glass, music, and liturgics were not in the same class. Not that 
secular art, and particularly architecture, was not in similar case—or 
rather had been some twenty-five years back, but, again in the case of 
architecture, it had already begun a vigorous, if evanescent, recovery. 
The degradation of religious art was more striking, however, just because 
its function was more exalted, its past achievements more glorious. The 
secular world might wallow in «esthetic barbarism with little harm done, 
but when religion proved recreant to its tradition of beauty, forgetting its 
history, not only of fifteen centuries of Catholic glory, but as well of an 
antecedent three thousand years of pre-Christian accomplishment, the 
contrast was more evident and more startling. It was also more humiliat- 
ing. 

Origin of Religious Art 


Christianity did not invent art; it simply took over the arts already exist- 
ing since the time of Zoser, Pharaoh of Egypt, about 3000 B.c., gave these 
a new content and raised them to higher glory (adding one or two new arts 
for full measure); but always it was the same art that had been a chief 
preoccupation of man since he appeared on this planet in his fullness as 
homo sapiens. Always also this art had been inseparable from religion, 
which could not get along without it, and did not until the repercussions of 
the Protestant revolution and the secularization of the Renaissance began 
eating away the foundations of Christian society and blurring into indis- 
tinctness the custom and traditions of beauty as one of the vital manifesta- 
tions of religion. 

There was a certain measure of excuse for the depravity of religious art 
of all sorts here in the United States until recent times. During the 
first three-quarters of the nineteenth century there were no more tizan three 
architects who had the most rudimentary idea of what a church ought to 
be and look like, while even they were really archeologists, not creative 
artists. The other arts were in even worse case. For instance, in the 
whole céntury there was not one painter, sculptor, glass-maker, worker in 
wood, metal or vestments who was available even when wanted, which was 
not often. As for liturgics and music and ceremonial, the tradition that 
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had negligently grown up was more honored in the breach than the ob- 
servance. A sort of blight had fallen on Catholic art, and it endured for a 
full hundred years. 


Renascence of Christian Art 


Now all is changed. The first quarter of the present century has seen a 
recovery that is nothing short of miraculous—in spite of the fact that the 
schools of architecture (with the exception of that of Notre Dame) are 
unaware that there is such a thing as religion, or that churches are ever 
built. While studios and ateliers are in the same naive state of ignorance, 
and therefore give no aid to the student who has some congenital tendency 
towards religious art, the architects, painters, sculptors, et cetera have 
appeared and are on call. I suspect a miracle here. 

When the great regeneration started about 1875 (it was H. H. Richard- 
son who really began it all), the Episcopal Church and, curiously enough, 
some of the Protestant denominations had led the way; but about twenty- 
five years ago the Catholic Church started moving and has been in the van 
ever since. The demand for good art has created the supply (or possibly 
the reverse is true), and no longer can the excuse be offered that the right 
sort of artists are not available. In the old days when some of us were 
starting a crusade for the redemption of the holy places of Catholic art, 
the plea was sometimes entered that the Church was poor and could not 
afford good art. This was a fallacy. It costs no more to build and equip 
a good church than a bad one; less in fact, for excess of money frequently 
means something too much—architects and other artists being what they 
are, and frequently not knowing enough to stop when they get through. 
The prospect therefore looks good, or would be but for a danger that has 
cropped up of late, whereby, unless wiser councils prevail, all the good 
achieved during the last generation may be lost, and the last stage of 
religious art be worse than the first—or rather than the latest that pre- 
ceded the great revival. I mean, of course, a weak surrender to the “‘in- 
gratiating approximations” of the ‘‘modernist’’ furor—that is to say, to 
the new supremacy of decadent secularism. 

It is not my intention here to enter into an analysis of this singular 
hallucination or to indulge in specific denunciation, though I admit the 
temptation is very great, but only to enter a general caveat. It is, or 
was, a real danger, as witness the appalling, though humorous, results 
already achieved in France, Germany, and Holland, forinstance. Thus far 
I know of no more than two or three examples of this sort of thing in this 
country, none of the most violent type; and I cherish the conviction that 
familiarity with the current work in Europe will act as a deterrent to further 
experiments along this line, for ‘familiarity breeds contempt.” 

The problem, as I see it, if Catholic art is to go forward with increasing 
momentum, or even to hold its own, is to strike a happy medium between 
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tradition and archeology, on the one hand, and ‘‘modernism’’ on the 
other. In spite of the variants in Christian art from the fourth century to 
the twentieth, there has always been a real continuity of principle as well 
as an unchanging aim. This quality must be preserved in the same way as 
the essentials in doctrine and discipline are what they always have been. 
On the other hand, the faithful to-day find themselves in a worldly environ- 
ment utterly unlike that of any time in the past, even if this ‘‘past’’ was 
only a century ago. This fact must be taken into consideration and some 
compromise effected that will neither necessitate a surrender “horse, foot 
and dragoons” to mechanism and materialism, as the functionalists would 
have it, nor an antiquarian copyism such as was in vogue when the re- 
demption of religious art began. 


Modernism and Archaism 


Using philosophical terminology for the moment, all art (as well as 
everything else) is compounded of substance and accidents. In art 
(again as well as in everything else) we are all prone to see and use the 
accidents, ignoring the substance. Parenthetically, this is exactly what the 
“‘modernists”’ in art are doing to-day as they go wild over gadgets and in 
their delirium forsake, and even betray, the sound fundamentals they stood 
for in the first days of their rebellious crusade. Now, in this matter of a 
“formula’”’ for the reconciliation of old and new and of giving religious art 
something that will appeal to the people ef to-day, as it always did in the 
past, I think I can show what I mean by citing the case of stained glass. 
There is no question but that medizval glass was the most beautiful and 
perfect the world has known, as there is also no question as to the fact that 
American glass in the nineteenth century was the worst—or was until 
France went it one better during the last ten years. At first, and even 
now, the new practitioners of this great art thought they had to copy the 
archaisms of medieval glass if they were going to get the right effect. 
They copied the distorted poses, the (to us) grotesque faces, the crude 
drawing, even the very painting of eyes, hair, hands, and feet. This way 
they got nowhere, except as, at the best, creators of plausible forgeries. 
This sort of thing made no appeal to the men, women, and children of this 
generation. These things were accidents, but underneath was a vital 
substance. The best men have now laid hold on this, and as a result their 
work is medieval in the best sense, modern in the best sense. And this 
holds true of every art when it is called into the service of the Church. 


Place of Art in the Liturgy 


In the building, furnishing and decoration of a church (and this includes 
the liturgical services also), it must always be borne in mind that Holy 
Mass is not only Sacrifice, Communion, and Adoration, but it is also the 
greatest work of art man was ever inspired to create. Not only is every 
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old art exalted to new eminence, but every art known to man is combined in 
a perfect synthesis. Apart from this one miraculous creation, the arts 
are isolated each in its own category. Even an opera combines only three 
or at most, four arts, some of which are but simulacra of the realities they 
typify. In the Mass they are all verities. As here they are called into the 
worship of God, no imitation, no substitute, is allowable. For the same 
reason, second-rate architecture, third-rate pictures and statues, fourth- 
rate music, and fifth-rate glass are taboo; only the best is allowable. As 
I have said before, once this ‘‘best’’ was not to be obtained in this country, 
or even the second best. Now there is a plenty in all categories, and there 
is no excuse for not using it. 

There should be a sort of ‘‘white list’’ of competent artists of every sort 
made available to the Hierarchy, so that a bishop might know whom to 
commend to a priest about to build or beautify a church. Personal 
sanctity, learning, even Holy Orders, do not guarantee artistic capacity, 
though in the past there have been those who thought otherwise, whereby 
the judicious have been made to grieve. It is hardly necessary to say that 
the same holds true of the pious and charitable laity. This is a case where 
a gift-horse must be looked in the mouth—and an altar, statue, window, or 
set of vestments scrutinized with equal care. It would certainly be a good 
thing if every bishop established a commission to pass on every archi- 
tectural design and every detail of furnishing and decoration proposed for 
any given place before authority was given for its acceptance or execution. 

The devout Russian says that when he goes into a church he enters 
heaven, and his churches were always a glory of all the arts he could man- 
age. In my own city, I know a Catholic church with the significant title, 
“The Gate of Heaven.’ Until two or three centuries ago, this title might 
have been applied to almost every Christian church. It ceased to be true 
when the dark days came down on the Church and, as a consequence, on 
the world. Now, when the darkness seems to be deepening, a new illu- 
mination shows itself in Catholic art and this light may well penetrate into 
secular society. It has done this several times in the past and, by the grace 
of God, it may again. 


The Altar as Focus of Church 


It is not my intention to go into a detailed study of the proper design, 
arrangement, and ornamentation of a Catholic church, nor even of its 
choir and sanctuary; much that occurs in this latter consideration is 
clearly defined by ecclesiastical authority, though unfortunately these regu- 
lations are not always adhered to. It is to be held in mind, however, that 
in a real sense the altar is the church, all else is for its protection and exalta- 
tion, or for the purpose of making possible the performance of the liturgy 
after a reverent, dignified and solemn fashion, or for the accommodation 
of the worshipers. The altar must therefore be made the focus of the whole 
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fabric, and all must lead up to it as the very center of glory. In itself an 
altar is not large enough to act as such an artistic focus, therefore it is 
emphasized by a reredos, dossal and tester, or baldachino. A stained glass 
window, directly above, as in so many Episcopal churches, is unfortunate 
as the bright light and color not only dazzle the eye but draw attention 
from the altar, tabernacle and throne. Colored frontals help to emphasize 
the altar and give it distinction. If money is lacking for a richly carved 
and gilded reredos, dossal and tester of brocade, velvet and damask serve 
the purpose perfectly, and cost a twentieth as much. 

Next to the emphasizing of the altar itself is the necessity for spacious- 
ness in the sanctuary. If it is cramped, or cluttered up with miscellaneous 
furniture, statues or other ornaments, it makes liturgical and ceremonial 
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action difficult and even undignified. A sanctuary should be not only the 
richest and most beautiful part of a church, but also the most calm, serene 
and dignified. I am showing two illustrations of what should and what 
should not be done; the cut that exemplifies the latter is also a good ex- 
ample of Catholic architecture that betrays its Catholicity. I am very 
sorry to say it is only one—and that by no means the most reprehensible- 
amongst some seventy or eighty churches that have been built in France 
during the last twenty years. I include illustrations of two other churches 
which, I expect, the reader will be fully competent to appraise, without 
further comment on my part. 

It is natural and also significant that the depth of artistic degeneration 
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should synchronize with the stirrings of new life; the curious thing, how- 
ever, is that regeneration began before the melancholy evidences of this 
latest phase of spiritual and artistic aberration became manifest. The 
salutary movement had a good start, however, and ought to win out in 
the end, particularly if the mechano-materialistic demonstration goes much 
further along the lines it is now following. 


Education in Church Art 


We now have good schools of liturgical music, and a good magazine on 
liturgical art. All art, from architecture to the craft of the silversmith, is 
a part of liturgics, which ought to be the great co6rdinating spiritual force, 
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as architecture is the codrdinating esthetic force. At present we are lack- 
ing along the line of general and specific education, and one magazine is 
only a good beginning. After the dark ages of the last century we have got 
to begin all over again, for the golden cord woven of instinct and tradition 
has been broken. 

Some years ago, that admirable architect and devout Catholic, the late 
John T. Comes, and I worked out various schemes to remedy this defect, 
but his untimely death brought our plans to an end, though the idea still 
survives. Our first device was to have courses on religious art, its history, 
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theory and practice, in every seminary in the United States. We felt, and 
I still feel, that this is about as necessary as courses on apologetics or pas- 
toral theology, though it is doubtful if the heads of the seminaries would 
agree with us, even though the seminarians might do so. Certainly there 
is a sad lack of knowledge and appreciation of art of all sorts to-day, and 
by and large I expect the clergy are in as bad case as the laity; this spe- 
cifically excludes certain bishops and priests that I have been privileged to 
know and work with, and who are shining lights in a darkness already 
breaking. 

Our second device was to try to get in the several archdioceses an annual 
conference on religious art. This assemblage of priests and laymen would 
have a program of lectures and round-table conferences on all the arts 
when called into the service of the Church. There would be exhibitions of 
architectural drawings and photographs, of old work and new, good and 
bad, and of pictures, sculpture, stained glass, metal work and embroidery, 
also both good and bad. And these conferences would take place where 
some church of good design (they can be found) would be available for Mass 
and other devotional services, carried out in every respect in accordance 
with the best liturgical principles. Not for show, but because you cannot 
separate art and religion. If you are going to show good art, it must be 
linked up with vital religion, and (I hope not to be misunderstood) if you 
are going to show right religion in visible form, you must link it up with vital 
art. 

The strength of the Catholic religion in the Middle Ages was in part due, 
I am sure, to the matchless beauty of its showing forth. Such weakness 
as there may have been during the last century was, again in part, due to 
the fact that it came before the world of men without faith ‘‘in such ques- 
tionable shape,’’ that, willing to believe, they nevertheless were discouraged 
and repelled. 
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Church Building 


By JAMEs J. O'SHAUGHNESSY 


In the design and construction of contemporary church building it is 
evident that a change is taking place, for not only are ecclesiastical struc- 
tures beginning to present a somewhat different architectural effect, but it 
is obvious, too, that the attitude of the clergy and laity has become more 
discerning. Formerly there were whole dioceses without a single church 
of proper design. This condition was quite general as late as ten to fifteen 
years ago. True, there were architects capable of creating good designs, 
but the era reflected a general feeling of complacence on the part of the 
clergy and laity. Fashion influenced the arts, and the architecture of that 
period still reminds us of that influence. Churches were erected without 
careful study and without due consideration for the intelligence and un- 
biased desire of the clergy, laity, and local authorities. 

Due to changed economic and social conditions, we find ourselves to-day 
with less money to spend and more time to think about spending it. The 
building of a church has once again become the business of all concerned, 
as it should be, with a consequent improvement in design, construction, 
and furnishings and upkeep. Gradually we have come to realize that we 
all have responsibilities which are more than personal and selfish. Credit 
must be given for the great amount of useful information offered by some 
of our Catholic publications. The clergy have found here practical sug- 
gestions, together with a general understanding of church design. 


Church Building To-Day 


Consequently, these effects have changed the construction methods of 
church building to-day. We must guard and consolidate our gains, and 
continue in our demand for good design, intelligently and sympathetically 
created by the architect in collaboration with the clergy and laity. We 
have familiarized ourselves with the rubrics and liturgy, and have found 
that in general they are not so formidable as we expected they would be; 
and when used as a basis for designing church structures, they actually 
assist the designer in creating more interesting designs and give the church 
greater character and significance. On the other hand, it should not be 
considered that, because a church or church furnishing is designed in the 
spirit and letter of the liturgy, it will of necessity become an object of art, 
for the liturgy and the rubrics constitute at best but a skeleton, and it 
devolves upon the architect to produce something which will be pleasing 
to the eye and in good taste. 

The problem of designing a church is always new, for it is not reasonable 
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to expect that any two parishes would have conditions exactly similar. 
There are bound to be certain differences which will be reflected in the 
design, that is, if we approach the problem intelligently and seriously 
consider all the possible elements that we may know about, and what we 
may reasonably feel may be the future trends of the parish. Even then we 
may doubtless have overlooked certain items, but in the process of de- 
veloping the plans the chances are that we shall not fail to accomplish 
much which might otherwise be overlooked. 

The selection of the site is of major importance to the success of any 
church building program. Some sites may be admirably suited from the 
standpoint of setting alone, but when considered from the point of view of 
location in relation to the present and future parish these sites may not 
appear so desirable. Consequently, we are impelled to serious considera- 
tion in determining the proper location for a new church, and at the same 
time, with the assistance of an architect, it behooves us to glean some in- 
formation as to the physical characteristics of the property and determine 
before the land has been acquired whether or not it lends itself to reasonably 
economical construction. This point is very important, for it is incon- 
sistent with economy and present-day practice to acquire property for 
building purposes until soil borings have been made and the necessary 
information obtained. 


Designing of a Church 


Having selected the site the next step is the designing of the structure. 
In planning a modern church it is the business of the architect, in collabora- 
tion with the ecclesiastical authorities, to determine the limitations of the 
proposed structure. Such limitations are inherent in all proposed buildings, 
and it is the architect’s duty to recognize them before he begins his design. 
The architect and his client must be aware of the limitations of the site, 
cost, and materials. + 

Since our churches are built for a specific purpose, there are certain 
arrangements of space which are predetermined, and will preclude wide 
variations. With these restrictions and limitations the architect must 
use his ingenuity and sense of proportion to produce a building completely 
satisfactory. Restrictions test the ability of an architect. The capable 
architect faces them as being necessary, and makes them, so to speak, part 
of his désign. Ecclesiastical architecture is not so much a question of 
pointed arches, tracery windows, and pinnacles, as it is of producing a 
building of fine proportions with an intelligent use of materials and due 
regard for the convenience of the parishioner. Details alone are meaning- 
less. The fact is that in a building of fine proportions details are inherent 
in structure; therefore, the question arises as to how good proportions 
may be obtained in an inexpensive building, and by this I mean the small 
parish church with seating accommodations varying from 300 to 800 persons 
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and costing from $25,000 to $150,000. To begin with, under no circum- 
stance should we sacrifice sound construction, for without this we have 
nothing. It is more to the point to have a soundly constructed building of 
genuine and lasting materials, even though limited financial resources 
require that the design be made somewhat plain and severe; for often it 
is possible to further embellish both exterior and interior at a later date 
when funds are on hand to do the work properly. This is particularly true 
with regard to carvings and decorations, and it will be noted in many of 
our finer churches there is still a great deal to be done, even though to the 
casual observer it is not apparent. We might well keep this thought in 
mind, for surely it is a difficult task to incorporate successfully every item 
and detail of furnishings, carvings, and decorations within the construc- 
tion contract, and at the same time be able to visualize accurately how they 
will ultimately appear after the building has been constructed. 

Turning to the details of planning, the greatest mistake seems to be 
made in the continuance of the practice of placing columns within the 
pew areas throughout the nave. This practice is inexcusable, especially 
in small churches, for with steel and concrete at our disposal we are no 
longer limited in the areas which we may span with timber roof or vaulted 
ceiling. 

It also appears that the general idea of planning is too stereotyped, and 
that a vastly more flexible arrangement of plan is desirable, while still 
keeping within the circumscribed requirements of the liturgy. Certainly 
the idea of getting away from the conventional plan adds much interest 
and character to the church interior and exterior, without incurring 
additional expense. 

There is a growing tendency now to place the choir within the sanctuary 
proper, which, of course, requires that the sanctuary be somewhat deeper 
than would otherwise be necessary. From personal experience I have 
found it to be a most satisfactory arrangement to restore once again the 
choir to its proper place within the church. In doing this it not only lends 
dignity to the general effect of the interior, but in a practical sense it 
helps to promote the idea of a vested boys’ choir, and affords the con- 
gregation an opportunity to see as well as to hear. Furthermore, at im- 
portant church functions where there may be a large number of visiting 
clergy the choir stalls may ke utilized for seating them. 

Another element to which it might be well to give some serious thought 
is the idea of creating a small chapel adjacent to the sanctuary as shown 
on the plan of the Church of the Annunciation, Ilion, N. Y. This chapel 
has a seating capacity of about thirty-five persons, and is equipped with 
cathedral chairs instead of pews. It serves a threefold purpose in that it 
provides a separate chapel for week-day services when the attendance is 
small, and thereby eliminates the necessity of heating the entire church 
It is an excellent location for the Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament, 
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and makes it possible for other priests to celebrate Mass without reverting 
to the use of a side altar. It may, of course, be dedicated to the Patron 
Saint of the church or to any other Saint that may be desired. 

There are many details of planning which should be incorporated in 
modern churches wherever possible, such as the placing of confessionals 
so that the bulk of the compartments is not within the church, thereby 
saving valuable floor space. They should be so arranged within the walls 
that only the fronts are visible and are flush with the interior wall surface. 
There is hardly any reason for placing the organ within the gallery since 
the electrification of mechanically operated organs is an accomplished 
fact, and the console may now be placed where it is thost convenient for 
the organist. The large swell boxes and pipes may be arranged within 
the tower, or, in the event the church has no tower, they may be broken 
down into small units and placed on either side of the gallery in spaces 
which would not normally be used for seating purposes. 

Other elements have definite prescribed locations, and among these is 
the baptistery. Notwithstanding that the prescription is quite clear, 
it is too often located wherever there is available space. It should, of 
course, be near the entrance on the Gospel side, if indeed it is a part of the 
church at all. For obvious reasons it should not be a part of the nave. 
It should be octagonal in plan and its floor should be depressed one or 
three steps below the grade of adjacent floors. 

The accompanying photographs of churches which I have designed in 
recent years, will serve to illustrate in a practical manner some of the 
thoughts and principles voiced here. These are not large churches nor are 
they in any sense pretentious, but each is substantially constructed and has 
been subjected to severe climatic conditions. They are honestly built. 
The exterior masonry walls are constructed of Weymouth stone (better 
known perhaps as seam-face granite), and the carved portions are of 
Indiana limestone. These materials have been used because of their 
permanence, beauty and adaptability to the requirements of church 
building. Although perhaps their initial cost is somewhat greater than 
other materials, the fact is that over a period of time they are an economical 
investment. 

In connection with the Church of the Annunciation, at Ilion, N. Y., 
there is an interesting and practical use of limestone for interior furnish- 
ings. This material has been used in the high altar and reredos, predella, 
communion and chancel walls, pulpit, choir stalls, credence and sedilia. 
The reredos rises forty-two feet above the sanctuary floor, and a sixteen- 
foot figure of Christ the King dominates the composition. Surrounding 
the central motif are various symbols, including the Twelve Apostles and 
the Four Evangelists. The sculpture throughout has been ably modelled 
by Mr. Pellegrini of Boston, Mass. 

Saint Luke’s Church at Schenectady, N. Y., presents a different com- 
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position. The high altar is liturgical in every sense. The altar table, 
predella, and steps are of red Numidian marble. The reredos and tester, 
which are richly carved in wood and decorated in gold-leaf and poly- 
chromed, support a red brocatelle dorsal. 

Saint Mary’s Church at Hudson Falls, N. Y., illustrates what may be 
accomplished by proceeding slowly when funds are not readily available. 
The interior of this church is by no means complete in regard to furnishings 
and decorations, but it cannot be denied that there exists a fine basis for 
future embellishment. Is it not wiser, where funds are limited, to adapt 
this method of procedure? 





SANCTUARY OF ANNUNCIATION HicH ALTAR OF Sr. LUKE’S CHURCH 
CuHuRCH, Ilion, N. Y. Schenectady, N. Y. 


Time Necessary for Planning a Church 


We have only touched on the highlights. In the space allotted it is not 
possible to mention many things about which a great deal could be said. 
It is expected that we might be asked how we could proceed to correct in 
some measure many of the glaring faults as we see them: I do not know 
that I can prescribe the complete remedy, but certainly some of the 
difficulties must be apparent to all. Not the least of these is the manner 
in which the whole church building problem is invariably approached. 

Purely from the point of view of an architect, I might say that I have 
often been amazed at the method of procedure which has been employed. 
A parish will decide that it must have a new church, and construction 
must be started in a relatively short time. Nothing will change the 
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people’s minds. The point is entirely missed, I am sure, for I feel if the 
people were more familiar with the processes of good design and construc- 
tion they would be more patient. It is humanly impossible to do this 
class of work hurriedly. Any experienced practitioner will confirm the 
fact that the completion of a church is a protracted operation; the main 
structure is the first consideration, then follow the furnishings and decora- 
tions, then perhaps stained glass windows and other embellishments, the 
completion of which is extended over a considerable number of years. 


St. Mary’s CHURCH, HUDSON FALLS, N. Y. Reverend Arthur S. Kiffin Pastor. 
APPROXIMATE Cost, $140,000.00. James J. O’Shaughnessy, Architect 


When a new church is designed, it is taken for granted that it will serve 
the spiritual needs of a parish for many years to come. As a consequence, 
does it not seem reasonable to allow the architect at least a few months’ 
time in which to study the problem? If he is allowed sufficient time to 
prepare his designs, the parish will surely reap the benefit a hundredfold. 

All that the conscientious practitioner asks is that the clients be more 
reasonable in their demands so far as time is concerned. If one has to 
build for a limited sum, the parish should not think in terms of bell towers, 
spires and the like, but rather be content with a simple, well-designed and 
constructed church, for the axiom still holds: ‘‘A little of the good is worth 
mountains of the poor.’ 
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Who Fails in School Failure? 


By Pau E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


In speaking of school failure we must carefully delimit our subject. 
Health is one of the chief objectives of education. If the child comes from 
the school a physical wreck, he is a school failure. If he is maladjusted 
socially through his school experience, he is equally a failure. The 
philosophy of the Catholic school pleads for the harmonious development 
of the physical, intellectual and moral powers or faculties of the individual. 
If the child is undeveloped morally, the entire work of the educator is set 
at naught; the child is a school failure. 

We do not here speak of any one of these types of failure. They are 
all serious, very serious, and there is no question that every effort should 
be made to determine the school’s measure of responsibility, to plan the 
future work of the school in such a way as to avoid the lapses, the omissions 
or commissions, that have contributed to a result never dreamed of in the 
philosophy of the school. We can assume that no educator aims to pro- 
duce a physical, moral, or social weakling. 

Here and now we limit our subject to intellectual failures, to the factors 
that prevent the child from reaching the level of achievement set by com- 
monly accepted standards. We speak of failure only in the sense of 
‘“‘non-acceptable work in a grade or course in consequence of which the 
grade or course must be repeated.”’ 

The elimination of failure is an ideal of school administrators and 
teachers. No teacher desires to have a pupil fail. Irate parents resent 
non-promotion of a child in a manner that clearly indicates a conviction 
that the teacher alone is responsible, that the teacher has deliberately 
planned the result. Nothing could be further from the truth. The day 
is past when teachers sought to gain a reputation for high standards of 
achievement by failing a large percentage of their pupils year after year. 
Faulty administration may, through arbitrary tests, set a goal that is 
impossible of achievement. State or county or diocesan examinations 
are sometimes at fault in this matter. Courses of study may at times 
present insuperable difficulties. The teacher is given a task wherein to 
fail is simple honesty. Recently we heard a plea for a better under- 
standing of the course of study on the part of teachers; the administrator 
who essayed to defend the teachers had this to say: ‘‘The reason courses 
of study are not understood is because they are not understandable.”’ 

There are many reasons why the teacher and all higher school authorities 
desire to eliminate failure. The factor of financial loss occurs first in the 
thinking of most critics. Some years ago (1925) a Chicago newspaper 
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writer claimed that the School Board of Chicago could close thirty schools, 
discharge thirty principals, and dispense with about 1000 teachers if so 
many pupils were not permitted to fail. Heck claims that this statement 
is extreme. No account is taken of the rapid progress of the bright pupils. 
In any unselected group of pupils there will be varying grades of capacity ; 
it is expected that the slow pupil will fall short of the achievements of the 
bright. The superior achievement and the rapid promotion of the superior 
pupils will always counterbalance in some measure the slow progress of 
the inferior group. Heck calls attention to another factor: in an increas- 
ing number of States children must continue in school until eighteen years 
of age. Whether the individual fails or not, he must continue in school 
until an age at which or before which the dullard will certainly leave school. 

Is this an argument of inevitability? It may have merit as an answer 
to an accountant, but it offers nothing towards the elimination of failure. 
The pastor in the parish school knows that the laggard is a source of 
financial loss, and further congests school facilities that are rarely adequate 
for the needs of the parish. There is the further fact that parish high 
schools care for but a small percentage of eighth-grade graduates. The 
compulsory age limit seldom eliminates the retarded pupil from the ele- 
mentary school; the laggard, after clogging the parish school facilities, 
commonly passes to a public high school before reaching the age of eighteen. 
Financial loss is inevitable in any school system where the percentage of 
failures is high. 


Evil Results of Retarding Pupils 


In the last analysis financial loss is a material item. There are other 
factors of greater moment. There is the educational loss to the individual 
who through failures is retained in the lower grades and can never avail 
himself of the high school opportunity. To-day large high schools offer 
diversified courses designed to contribute to the development of students 
of various levels of intelligence. The elementary pupil must reach the 
threshold of this high school opportunity before the age at which tradition 
or economic pressure will force him to leave school. It is vain to hold non- 
academic pupils in the lower grades for many years. Modern practice 
lets down the academic barrier in admitting pupils to numerous high 
school courses of a non-academic type. The retarded pupil frequently 
finds himself, finds a level of possible achievement in such subjects as 
industrial arts, home economics, and shop work. There is merit to a plan 
of 100-per-cent promotion in the elementary grades if the goal is a high 
school that can offer to every student a course within his powers. 

There is a far more serious factor. Failure, repeated failure, develops 
a defeatist attitude. ‘‘Nothing fails like failure’’ is the reverse of a familiar 
proverb. Every teacher can bear witness to the truth of this. In every 
school where the percentage of failure is high, there are found pupils 
who have no interest in class work and are definitely marking time, merely 
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awaiting the day when the age limit or some other circumstance will 
liberate them from a detested thraldom. ‘‘Children under the stigma of 
constant school failure,’ writes Heck, ‘‘too frequently develop a failure 
complex that remains with them all their lives” (‘‘Administration of Pupil 
Personnel,” p. 355). 

We have yet to note a final factor. A large number of over-age laggards 
in a class presents a problem to the teacher. This deficient group may 
demand so much of her time that she perforce neglects younger and abler 
children. A deterioration of standards follows, the classwork descends to 
a lower and lower level, the bright pupils form habits of indolence, become 
mischief-makers, and hinder the work of the group. There is definite 
educational and social loss to all the pupils in a classroom of this type. 
The difference in age under these conditions results in associations that 
are commonly harmful to the younger children. Teachers of experience 
know that the big over-age boy or girl passes on to the younger children 
more bad and vicious habits than the teacher can hope to root out in 
many years of moral training. 

Shall we then abolish the failure mark? We should at least re-evaluate 
the norms and processes by which promotion or non-promotion in school 
is determined. The teacher and the administrator must be guided by an 
objective purpose of doing what is best for the child. Too often rigid 
adherence to arbitrary academic standards has ignored the welfare of the 
child. Who can say that present standards are correct? Subject-matter 
is in a constant state of flux. The essential experiences of to-day are 
anachronisms to-morrow. The serious insistence of our forebears upon 
certain topics or subjects gives us cause to smile. May our successors not 
have equal reason to smile at the most modern of our school procedures? 
The folly of imposing the stigma of failure upon students who have fallen 
short of our smug standards is a lesson of experience and educational 
history. Some there are who will fail to meet any standard that may be 
set. It is difficult to say that the individual has not profited at all from 
the course in which some teacher or administrator claims he has failed. 
Often the subject-matter is of such a nature that complete mastery of it is 
not necessary for further work. 

Current promotion plans frequently hold pupils back in the third or 
fourth grade until they have reached adolescence. The social maladjust- 
ment consequent upon this procedure is painful. These adolescents or 
pre-adolescents are thrown into constant contact with children much 
smaller and younger. They will look upon these younger children as 
mere babies, refuse to participate in many of the activities that are a vital 
part of school work, and groan constantly under the stigma of being 
classed as overgrown dumbbells. Even the psychopath resents the im- 
putation of being thought inferior to ordinary human beings. These 
adolescents, on the other hand, with their awakening interest in sex are 
very often a bad moral and physical influence upon the younger children 
with whom they are thrown into contact. 
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The abnormal pupil we have always with us. His number is not legion. 
Many age-grade-progress studies give the impression that far over 50 per 
cent of the unselected group are abnormal. Denius found in 1924 that 
the percentage of over-age elementary pupils in nine large cities varied 
from 45 to 79.7, the percentage of over-age pupils in 77 Seattle schools 
varied from 21 to 63. Cooke’s study of 59 school surveys from 1908 to 
1928 shows a total of ‘24 per cent accelerated and 31 per cent retarded. 
In this study the retardation in rural schools was practically twice that of 
the city. This sad*condition resulted chiefly from the bold assumption 
that certain minimum essentials must be mastered in each semester or 
grade of the elementary school program. Courses of study are at present 
under revision; we can hope that the policy of sacrosanct minimum 
essentials will be seriously questioned. McGaughy foresees the day when 
promotion policies will be changed to the extent that children of approxi- 
mately the same chronological age will be working together much of the 
time. Is this utopian? We think not. To-day there is general dis- 
approval of retaining any pupil in one grade more than two years. There 
is at the same time general agreement among teachers that the deficient 
pupil seldom reaches higher levels of achievement in the second year than 
in the first. The conclusion follows that the policy of repeating a year’s 
work results in little good to the individual retarded pupil. The little 
good is far outweighed by the social maladjustment that is the one in- 
fallible result of retardation. 


Effects of Current Promotion Policy 


In the preparation of a doctor’s dissertation Akridge studied the effects 
of ordinary promotion policies. He gave the same tests to all children 
who belong chronologically to the fourth grade. Some were accelerated, 
some retarded. The study showed that the normal age group for fourth 
grade succeeded equally well in the tests as did the pupils who were 
definitely labeled as fourth graders. These findings are a rather severe 
commentary upon administrative attempts to secure homogeneity within 
each grade through retardation or acceleration. The pupils of all types 
had similar average scores. The study indicates that a one-hundred-per- 
cent promotion policy, moving children from grade to grade chronologically, 
would produce better results than the current promotion plans. 

It seems definitely established that the number of pupils who must be 
retarded because of lack of ability is much smaller than statistics on re- 
tardation indicate. The curve of normal distribution usually designates 
four per cent of any unselected group as definitely inferior. It is possible 
to care for the instruction of this small group in special and ungraded 
rooms where the teacher can give close personal attention to individual 
difficulties. Reavis advises that the special teacher be provided with an 
abundance of materials that will aid her in varying the work. Under the 
guidance of a keen and sympathetic teacher the ungraded room can be 
of marked service to pupils and teachers. To relieve the regular class- 
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rooms of maladjusted pupils is not the sole objective of the ungraded room. 
In many cases the irregularities in a pupil’s work can be corrected within 
a short period and the pupil returned to his regular class group. We say 
nothing here about a similar possible provision of a special room for 
superior pupils. In the opinion of many, this is the real lack in our present 
school organization. At this time we speak only of school failure. 

The importance of the study of school failure depends in a given case 
upon the amount of failure found in a given school or system of schools. 
The facts are hard to find. Heck examined 125 annual reports of super- 
intendents. Only 20 per cent gave definite data from which to compute 
the percentage of failure. This percentage ranged from 4 to 17. Heck 
doubts the accuracy of the computation. Frequently children promoted 
conditionally were at no time included in the failing group; certainly 
conditionals who failed to make good became failures. No account was 
taken of pupils demoted during the semester. Those who dropped out of 
school at the age limit were in no case considered failures. Despite these 
defects the study revealed a higher percentage of failure than the curve 
of normal distribution indicates. The median for the 25 cities was 9.1 
per cent; the normal curve allows 4 per cent. 

The introduction of the curve of normal distribution does not of itself 
establish an ideal grading system. The causes that have contributed to 
previous high percentages of failure must be eliminated. The mere 
adoption of the curve does not do this. Certain important adjustments 
are demanded. Chief among these adjustments is a more intensive study 
of the failing student to determine the causes of failure. Teachers and 
administrators must discuss his problems with him, possibly improve the 
scheduling of his work, and give him special help when possible and neces- 
sary. Proper guidance will afford the failing student a wider choice in 
subjects to be carried, adjust the curriculum to his ability, and in general 
make his problems a matter of personal concern to his teacher or teachers. 
Without these adjustments the only result of the introduction of the 
normal curve will be a lowering of standards to insure a reduction of failure 
to the specified 4 per cent. 

We are naturally interested in determining the exact points in the pupil’s 
school career where failure is most common. Failure in promotional prog- 
ress in elementary schools is practically always greatest in the first grade; 
next, with many exceptions, in the second grade; and usually least in the 
eighth grade. These are the findings of Ayer in the Review of Educational 
Research (June, 1933). The findings of Heck are in substantial agreement. 
He gives the range of failure in the first grade from 7.2 per cent to 24 per 
cent, with a median of 16.5 per cent. Even in the eighth grade, where 
the amount of failure was smallest, the median was greater than in a system 
based upon a normal distribution. 

The elementary subjects giving rise to the greatest number of failures 
are arithmetic, reading, language, and geography. The variability be- 
tween subjects, teachers, buildings and systems makes it almost im- 
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possible to determine a definite ranking or a definite trend. It is, never- 
theless, interesting to present a few of the findings. In McElroy’s study 
of high school failures, one school failed no one in botany, while another 
failed 26 per cent. Failures in commercial law ranged from zero to 65 
per cent. This extreme variation makes the established standards seem 
very arbitrary. The plea for an individual standard gains weight. The 
proponents of an individual standard claim that a student should be given 
credit for a course in which he has accomplished something, provided he 
does not desire to proceed further in the given subject. There is much 
merit to the contention. A study of the student, of his handicaps and 
abilities, of his likes and dislikes, and particularly of his character, will 
enable administrators to determine the subjects and courses in which the 
student may be judged by other than arbitrary standards. 

It is to be expected that the same inconsistency will be found between 
school buildings of a given city as between the systems of cities. Rogers 
and Kenner made a special study of Chicago and found a range of failure 
reaching from 0.4 per cent to 35.2 per cent. It is possible to assign 
numerous causes for failure. In a study of the literature on the subject, 
Coleman found 113 causes to which school failure was attributed. But 
even this analysis will not justify a 35.2 per cent failing.rate. The ad- 
ministration of a standardized test proved the inaccuracy of the marking 
of grades in certain subjects. The entire group of 6A pupils submitted 
to a standardized test in arithmetic. The results of the latter test showed 
no correlation with the percentages of failure given by the teachers. The 
school that actually failed 63 per cent of its enrollment should have failed 
but 20 per cent, if we accept the results of the standardized test. 

In the study of the causes of failure we must consider the sources of 
information. Many failure studies are biased and subjective. A common 
expedient is to accept reports from teachers. There is much conjecture in 
the estimate of a teacher unless she has exceptional opportunity for the 
study of her student. Heck calls attention to the fact that teacher reports 
seldom suggest that the teacher is herself responsible for the failure. 
McGaughy says that pupils are held back often because the teacher is 
afraid the pupil will not succeed in the work of the next grade, and will 
thus throw discredit upon his present teacher. 

Reports by pupils suffer from the same defects. Pupil reports seldom 
if ever mention ‘‘lack of ability’’ as a possible cause of failure. The net 
result of a study through pupil reports gives us no additional knowledge 
of the subject. The statistical method, wherein the investigator studies 
the various factors contributing to failure and attempts to correlate them 
with school marks, gives very definite results. Superior to this is the case 
study method where attention is given intensively to the individual rather 
than the group. The case study gives the teacher what she needs; she 
needs to know the individual student from every angle. Of the causes of 
failure and their various classifications we shall speak at another time. 








Church Acoustics 


By E. W. REIFSCHNEIDER 


The science of architectural acoustics has made rapid strides in its 
practical application with the result that to-day the acoustics of a church 
is given equal consideration with such features of design as the heating 
and ventilating. Exact scientific knowledge of the subject is readily 
available from a number of dependable sources, and by utilizing this 
service church committees are now building acoustically as well as archi- 
tecturally perfect churches. 

Before the causes and corrections for poor acoustical conditions are 
given, it may be well to give a simple definition of the behavior of sound. 
When a sound is generated in a room it goes out from its source in the 
form of spherical waves with constantly increasing radii until it reaches 
the boundaries of the room where it is partially reflected, transmitted or 
absorbed. With the conventional hard plaster and wood-paneled walls 
which are found in most churches, about 95% of these sound ‘waves are 
reflected to other surfaces. This back and forth reflection of the sound 
waves continues until their energy has been dissipated. If a note is 
continuously sounded (such as an organ pipe), the sound in the room rapidly 
builds up to an intensity which is considerably greater than that of the 
original source. 


Cause of Poor Acoustics 


Reverberation is the continuance or prolongation of sound in a room 
after the actual source has stopped. The effect is familiar to everyone 
who has been in a large bare room. The slightest noise is heard to echo 
and re-echo throughout the room for several seconds before finally be- 
coming inaudible. This is one of the governing factors in determining 
whether the church has poor acoustics. This condition is very annoying 
from the standpoint of the audience as they not only hear the spoken 
word, but also the prolongation of the words which were uttered in the 
last several seconds. 

It is evident from what has been said that the reverberation time in a 
room is a criterion of the hearing conditions in that room, and that it can 
be controlled by varying the existing absorption of the room or by the 
addition of new materials. Acoustical materials have high absorption 
values, which range between 30% and 90% depending upon the thickness 
and kind of material as compared to 5% absorption of hard surfaces. 
This increased absorption is due to the porosity of the acoustical material 
which consists of minute interconnecting air spaces. Sound waves, upon 
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coming in contact with the open surface of the tile, penetrate and are dissi- 
pated in the air spaces of the material. 

Everyone has noticed that the voice sounds hollow and strident in an 
unfurnished room, and that upon equipping the room with rugs, stuffed 
furniture and drapes the speech sounds become normal and easy to under- 
stand. Fundamentally the majority of churches have the same poor 
acoustical qualities as the unfurnished room. A well-planned acoustical 
installation in the church will result in the same improved hearing condi- 
tions as noted in the furnished room mentioned above. 

If an acoustical installation is being contemplated for the church, it will 
be wise to consult an acoustical engineer, for the existing conditions in the 
church can be calculated accurately before and after the installation of 
acoustical materials. Many distributors of these materials are equipped 
to make this analysis, and thereby accurately determine the amount of 
materials required to bring about the proper reverberation time and the 
areas to which these materials should be applied. 


Acoustical Installation 


The factors in choosing an acoustical material are efficiency, permanence, 
maintenance, and beauty. It is well to keep in mind that the acoustical 
materials to be installed must follow the furnishings and general archi- 
tecture of the church, so that after application they will blend harmoniously 
with the particular interior. There are many types of materials available 
on the market to-day. Acoustical installations resembling plank, tile, and 
stone are now available. Of particular interest to architects and building 
committees is the stone acoustical material, because it offers complete 
freedom in interior designs calling for stone surfaces. Some acoustical 
materials can be painted without harming their sound absorption, and thus 
will provide a surface for murals or other forms of decoration. 

As mentioned above, excessive reverberation is the most frequent cause 
of poor hearing. However, the shape of the room often contributes to 
poor acoustics. Long narrow construction is apt to produce echo which 
is the distinct repetition of sound due to reflection. This may be counter- 
acted by the addition of acoustical material on the rear walls. Ceiling 
treatment is also advisable if the areas are treatable. If possible, in new 
construction large curved surfaces of excessive radii with centers on or 
very close to the floor should be avoided, as they are apt to cause sound 
focusing and consequent echoes. If these large curvatures exist and the 
above-mentioned conditions are evident, it will be advisable to treat the 
areas in question with highly efficient materials. 

At this point it may be well to dispel the widespread fallacy of a series 
of wires stretched across the ceiling. This theory has no basis in scientific 
fact, and tests have shown that such installations produce no noticeable 
change whatsoever in hearing conditions. 
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Loudness of the original sound being conveyed, whether it be voice or 
music, is also of importance. In recent years we have seen many mechani- 
cal devices, such as public address systems and reflectors placed behind the 
pulpit. These are all well and good in so far as they serve as magnifiers 
of the original sound, but they are useless unless the proper reverberation 
time has been established. Experience has proved, however, that it is 
only in churches approaching the size of the great cathedrals that the 
installation of amplifiers is necessary. 

Increasing realization of the importance of good acoustics is indicated 
by the building of more and more churches in which perfect hearing con- 
ditions are planned beforehand by including whatever acoustical treatment 
is necessary as an integral part of the building. After all, one primary 
requirement of any church building is that the congregation shall be able 
to hear clearly and distinctly, and by fulfilling this requirement while the 
church is being built, it is possible to avoid the trouble and expense in- 
volved in later acoustical correction. 
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Church Woodwork 


By FREDERICK L. Corts, R.E. 


In the manufacture of ecclesiastical woodwork, it is most important that 
the problem be stripped of all technical and architectural questions, mak- 
ing this the important fact: what is to be made, and what is the best way 
to make it? 

It is presumed that the church in question has been carefully planned 
and constructed, according to the building codes and architectural facts, 
and that the architect who has designed the church has proved himself 
reliable and thoroughly conversant with his subject. 

It is equally important that this architect, after consultation with the 
pastor of the church, has definitely established the designs of the various 
items to be manufactured; if the question has not been of importance 
enough to place in the hands of the architect, then it is equally important 
that the priest or pastor know exactly what is to be required, and what its 
character and its design must be. 

We do not feel it proper in an article of this kind to discuss the liturgical 
requirements and characteristics of these various items, because we have 
assumed that all this has been done by a competent architect, and that 
therefore the sanctuary, choir, sacristy, nave, baptistery, altar, tabernacle, 
pulpit, confessional, font, communion rails, credence table, pews, etc., are 
properly placed and designed to become part of a complete and finished 
unit. 


Necessity of Consultation 


Under the division of what is wanted, there must come contact between 
the artist, architect, priest, and the manufacturer who is to make and install 
the equipment. There is no question but that the knowledge of the manu- 
facturer must overlap that of the architect and designer to a great extent, 
and in addition the competent manufacturer must know considerably more 
in his own field than the architect or builder, who is primarily concerned 
with the structure and its design and the completion of a building. 

Speaking as a result of many years of experience, the writer would say 
that the majority of questions that have to be thrashed out between the 
manufacturer and the architect are questions of design and the practical 
application of a paper drawing to a shop production. It is likewise true 
that a master artist or craftsman can produce without any question of 
doubt anything in wood that an architect can place on paper, but the 
question is always present as to whether this production is practical, and 
will it be costly. 
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We have carefully avoided the question of extreme ornamentation to be 
used in a plain and simple church, or a question of ornament and design of 
a period that is not proper and will not harmonize with the design and 
period of the structure. These also are facts which we assume to have been 
personally established by the architect before the question of manufacture 
has even been considered. 

We feel that competent craftsmen are always in a position to offer sug- 
gestions for the consideration of the architect or the priest—suggestions 
which in many instances will mean a considerable saving in finances and 
ensure the production of a better piece of furniture. 

It is most important in our opinion that the fabrication of any items for 
ecclesiastical architecture and installation should be carried on with only 
one standard in mind—that is, first, last and always, the best of materials, 
the best of workmanship, and perfection in the execution of the item. In 
many years of experience, we know of no substitution that can be made in 
labor or in any of the materials that go into this class of work which will not 
ultimately result in the deterioration of the manufactured item, and this 
failure usually occurs within a short period of time after the installation. 

Of the many kinds of wood, the most applicable to this type of work are 
oak, elm, maple, walnut, mahogany, and pine. Lumber of only the 
finest quality, both as to texture and grain, must be used, and this only after 
such a period of seasoning as to render it free from the usual defects which 
develop in lumber during the period of seasoning and manufacturing. 


Importance of Gluing 


The item of glue and the method of gluing the various parts together in 
our opinion are equally as important as, if not more important than, the 
question of the lumber stock to be used. The failure of any glue joints 
means ultimate destruction of the value of any piece of furniture, no 
matter how carefully the stock has been selected. It has been our invari- 
able experience that an open joint means the removing and discarding of a 
piece of furniture, and it is not always possible or convenient to re-glue and 
to restore the piece to its original condition. 

We have found that good shop practice requires the matching of the 
grains and the running of the grains of the various pieces in the same 
direction so as to obtain a harmonious and attractive appearance upon the 
completion of any surface where several boards are put together. (We 
prefer to make wide surfaces of small pieces in preference to one single 
board because of the added strength and the possibility of warping of a 
single board.) 

Upon the completion of the furniture, the question of finish is a vital 
and important point in the manufacture of this furniture. The selection 
of a finish in color that does not harmonize with the church interior as well 
as with the wood means failure at this point. 
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Most finishes to-day are obtained from chemically compounded paints, 
lacquers, varnishes with self-contained stains; but while these are most 
desirable in some instances, they are absolute failures in others. There 
are remaining to-day only a few master craftsmen who are able to produce 
the hand-rubbed finishes of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and 
this art of finishing seems to be fast disappearing. 

We have all learned by experience that, no matter how carefully finishes 
are applied, there are conditions in nature which the wood has absorbed 
in growing that seem to make it impossible for the boards sawed from the 
same tree to take the same finish and same appearance upon the completion 
of the application of the finish. 

In closing this article, we feel that it is proper to recommend that any 
differences of opinion between architect, priest, and manufacturer be 
thoroughly discussed and clashing opinions sacrificed to bring about a 
finished result that will give harmony in appearance and design to the 
church itself, will yield complete satisfaction in its use, and will lend dignity 
to the service to which the church is dedicated. 


Lightning Prevention 


By R. D, BIENEMANN 


Lightning annually exacts a severe toll of Catholic church and institu- 
tional property, frequently endangering the lives of the faithful, and 
causing an appalling economic loss. This loss is avoidable and wholly 
unnecessary. Careful research on the part of prominent engineers has 
produced a means of completely harnessing this unruly element of Nature, 
and providing absolute protection from its ravages. 

Let us stop for a moment to define lightning. Lightning is the union of 
two opposite forces of electricity known as positive and negative electrons. 
There is a natural attraction for union between these two forces. The 
negative electronic force, moving in a cloud-like formation in the earth, 
forms an attraction for union with the positive electrons in the clouds 
above the earth. When the attraction of the earth clouds becomes suffi- 
ciently great the union between positive and negative forces takes place, 
creating what is commonly known as “‘lightning.’’ If these two forces 
have their contact point on the surface, or within the confines of any 
building, damage and frequently total destruction of the structure is 
inevitable. Should the resistance offered by the structure be very great, 
amperage (or heat) is built up, which only too frequently results in a 
disastrous fire if the building is of wood frame construction. On the other 
hand, if the building is of masonry construction, either brick, concrete, 
or stone, shattering results follow, frequently wrecking fire-proof buildings 
or damaging them beyond repair. 
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® Carillons especially designed for Cath- . 


olic service. Catholic hymns, a Catholic 
time peal, The Angelus—all automatically 
played. Truly, “The Memorial Sublime.” 

Let us tell you the complete story. 

The world’s finest Carillons : ree for 

as little as $6,000 
J. 4 DEAGAN, inc. 249 Deagan Building 
Chicago 


When you visit the New York World’s Fair, 1939, 
you will HEAR the world’s largest and finest Car- 
illon. SEE it at the beautiful Florida exhibit. 

A DEAGAN product, of course. 





When writing to advertisers please mention THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW 
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=PROTECTION= 


Recognized and Approved 
for 


Churches—Rectories 
Convents—Sehools 
Hospitals 


Dependable and Permanent 
All COPPER Equipment 
inconspicuously installed 

Identified by 
UNDERWRITERS’ 
LABORATORIES 

Master Label 


Estimates cheerfully furnished 


BOSTON LIGHTNING ROD CO. 


Boston New York 
Springfield 
Operating East of the Mississippi with all 


installations made by our own thoroughly 
trained mechanics. 
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Since it is impossible to prevent the formation of these ‘‘earth clouds,”’ 
which are created by the friction of the shifting of earth strata, infiltration 
of surface moisture, and capillary attraction of water within the earth, 
science has devised a means of discharging this electronic force from a 
limited area by the installation of adequate and proper lightning prevention 
systems. The lightning prevention system installed on a building serves 
as a point of union between the two forces, positively preventing damage 
to a building so protected. Since the phenomena “‘lightning”’ is thus 
eliminated, it is proper to refer to such equipment as “‘lightning preven- 
tion,” and not “‘lightning rods” or ‘‘lightning protection.”’ 

Due to the movement of the “earth clouds,” location offers no real 
safety from damage by lightning. Hence, structures of every description, 
both urban and rural, should be equipped with proper lightning prevention. 

Modern lightning prevention systems are installed in such a neat, 
inconspicuous manner that they do not detract in the slightest degree from 
the architectural beauty of any structure. They have won the hearty 
approval of leading architects, whose rigid requirements prohibit the 
installation of any type of equipment which mars the beauty and sym- 
metry of structures they design. These systems consist of slender, pure 
copper-bar air terminals, extending no more than ten (10) inches above 
ridges, copings, roof elevations, and projections, electrically intercon- 
nected with pure copper cables coursed over the structure and terminating 
in driven ground electrodes, sunk no less than ten (10) feet below grade 
level. All metals of extended form, including structural steel, ventilators, 
vent stacks, metal decks, eave troughs, down conductor pipes, water pipes, 
etc., are electrically interconnected with the lightning prevention system, 
forming an unbroken path for the discharge of the negative electrons, pre- 
venting a side-flash, or arc, to any metal body. 

Every pastor and superior of a religious institution can be assured of 
correct and proper lightning prevention by simply insisting upon an 
Underwriters’ Laboratories Master Labeled Installation. The Master 
Label of the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Incorporated, issued on the 
completed system, is the owner’s absolute guarantee that the material 
supplied, as well as the method of installation employed, are strictly in 
accordance with standard requirements, and can be relied upon to afford 
permanent and adequate relief from lightning. An Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories Master Labeled Lightning Prevention System is surprisingly in- 
expensive. The investment of only a fraction of 1% of the cost of any 
structure in an Underwriters’ Laboratories Approved System of Lightning 
Prevention will provide lifetime freedom from lightning’s ravages. 

No pastor, or religious superior, should permit the structures under his 
charge to go unprotected. The ‘‘odds”’ are far too great to take a ‘‘chance”’ 
with lightning. Damage resulting from a single visit by lightning, in 
practically every case, is many times the cost of a system of prevention, 
to say nothing about the loss of human life which may be incurred. 
























































































